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In the long run farmer with his car 


the extension of 
electric power lines 
to the farms, which 
is rapidly develop- 
ing, ought to prove helpful to companies 
furnishing rural telephone service. On 
first thought serious objections may ap- 
pear, for the reason that the multiplying 
with 


the telephone service supplied over lines 


of power wires is likely to interfere 


which in many cases were built years ago. 
The 


should derive from increased electric ser- 


advantage telephone companies 
vice on the farm is the education of the 
farmer to the necessity of paying a bet- 
ter rate for better service. The power 
companies are making headway in con- 
vincing the farmer that if he is to enjoy 
the benefits of 


pay its real cost; 


electric service he must 
and experience is show- 
ing that the dweller in rural disiricts is 
satisfied that the work performed by elec- 
tricity is worth the money. 

There remains only the step to convince 
him that better telephone service is worth 
The elec- 
tric power interests are paving the way 
toward this desirable objective. 

* * * * 


the higher rate that is required. 


The Kansas Telephone Association is 
tackling this question with commendable 


vigor, and its July bulletin contains prac- 


tical suggestions that will be welcomed 
by a'l companies having a rural service 
Problem. With wheat selling lower on 
the Chicago Board of Trade than it has 
since 1914, the agricultural situation is 
None too bright, but conditions are ex- 
Pecte’ to improve and there is no deny- 


Now Is A GOOD TIME TO ADJUST 
RURAL TELEPHONE RATES 


ing that farm telephone service calls for 
attention. 

It is agreed that the farmer is entitled 
to good telephone service, but it is equally 
true that the service company has a right 
to rates that will show a reasonable re- 
turn on the 


investment. What the com- 


pany worries most about is to obtain such 
rates without incurring the ill will of its 
subscribers and finding itself embroiled in 
a fight that will leave bad blood. 
1 + +e 

This is the time of year when the poli- 
ticians are mending their political fences, 
and the Kansas association thinks that its 
member companies should get together on 
a plan to fix their telephone fences. 

“The power companies have put the 
Kan- 
sas bulletin, over the signature of Secre- 
tary A. R. MacKinnon, 


our rural fences very quickly if we simply 


tools right into our hands,” says the 


“and we can fix 
use our heads. In the eastern part of 
Kansas the power companies have net- 
works of lines and are trying to reach 
every farmer with power and light, and, 
they 
pay for the service. 


incidentally, are educating him to 
This is something 
we (the telephone companies) have never 
done, for, instead of educating the farmer, 
we have been giving him service at below 
cost. Let us follow the lead of the power 
companies and educate the farmer to bet- 
ter service on a business basis. 


“Whatever way you figure it out, the 


is a pretty well-trav- 
eled man, and he has 
seen good telephone 
cities 


service in the 


He knows as well as you know that in 
many cases he is receiving the year 1900 
telephone service. He refuses to pay any 
more for it than he has to—and we can- 
not blame him very much. We must edu- 
cate him to use and pay for new kind of 
service if we ever expect to put the rural 
lines on a business basis.” 

* * . 7 


The association urges all its member 
companies to file additional schedules, pro- 
viding for better service, within 60 days, 


and points out that this puts the new 
rates into effect without a hearing. 
“You will be offering a new service to 


your subscribers that they can take if 


they want to,” explains the bulletin. “In 
filing this additional schedule, be sure that 
you offer this service to your subscribers 
upon the petition of so many rural sub- 
scribers, so located as to be acceptable to 
your company from the standpoint of cost 
of construction.” 
+ * * * 

Most of the present trouble over inade- 
quate rural telephone rates is traceable to 
fixed 
without any real knowledge as to whether 
foot the bills. 


and the companies furnish- 


the fact that originally they were 


they would Rates were 


“ouessed at,” 
ing farm service have found it a tough 


job to revise the old “dollar a month” 


schedule which might have seemed fair 


when all commodity prices and wages 


were on the same scale. Commodities and 
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Rural 
telephone rates have lagged too far be- 
hind. 


The Kansas association advises how to 


wages have gone up since then. 


amend the situation as follows: 


“Let us put in this new service on a 
basis. Let us start right and 
figure out exactly what the cost of con- 
struction of a five-mile metallic service, 
with new telephones, will be. Then figure 
accurately what our overhead and main- 
Then add 13 per 
cent of our construction costs for interest 
on our investment and depreciation re- 
The sum you get from adding your 
operation costs and the 13 per cent must 
now be divided by the number of parties 
to be on the line. The result will be the 
rate per subscriber to be filed with the 
commission as your additional schedule. 


business 


tenance costs will be. 


serve. 


Your additional schedule must protect 
you from the subscriber who lives beyond 
the five-mile limit, by having a sound bus- 
iness basis zone rate beyond the five-mile 
limit as an additional 
above the regular rate. 

x * *k * 


charge over and 


“The question has come upas to whether 
the petitioners for this new service should 
be responsible for the whole line charge. 
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COMING CONVENTIONS 

Wisconsin State Telephone Associa- 
tion, Hotel Schroeder, Milwaukee, 
August 5, 6 and 7. 

Independent Pioneer Telephone As- 


sociation of United States, Hotel 
Stevens, Chicago, October 16. 


United States Independent Telephone 
Association, Hotel Stevens, Chicago, 
Ill., October 14, 15, 16 and 17. 


Illinois Telephone Association, Pere 
Marquette Hotel, Peoria, November 12 
and 13. 








If this were possible, then your additional 
schedule should not show an _ individual 
rate but a line rate to be divided equally 
among the active subscribers. 

In this way, if one subscriber were to 
move away, then this line rate would be 
divided among those remaining until they 


or the company had sold the service to a 


new party. This would save you the 
necessity of maintaining an unproductive 
long line for the benefit of a few sub- 
scribers. Rural service should be treated 
differently than city service. This would 
enable four parties to have a four-party 
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line, if they were willing to pay for it 

When the farmer kicks about his noisy 
1900 service, the telephone man can say: 
‘Well, what do you expect for $1.50? If 
the people on your line want modern ser- 
vice, free from noise, we can give it to 
you for about $2.25 per month. You are 
getting what you are paying for, you 
know.’ 

This gives the telephone man the upper 
hand, as it gives the farmer the choice of 
good or poor service, with nobody to blame 
but himself. You are not forcing him to 
take this service or pay the rate asked. 
It is strictly up to him. 

We want every company to file this ad- 
ditional schedule within the next 60 days. 
Then this fall you can carry out an active 
campaign on this new service. Let us build 
up this service this year and then in the 
spring go after new city rates if we need 
them. Let us get our whole business on 
a real sound basis as soon as possible.” 

ee + &@ 

An important advantage of belonging 
to a telephone association is that member 
companies receive valuable help in rate 
matters. The Kansas organization, in pay- 
ing particular attention to this question, 


is carrying on work that should prove 


most beneficial to the industry in the state. 


Some Essentials of Sales Campaigns 


Pitfalls of Telephone Service Sales Campaigns—Service Sold Where It Should 
Not Be Sold—Special Bargain Offering and ‘‘High Pressure’’ Tactics Not Good 
Practice—First Award, Commercial Division, ‘“Telephony’s’’ Prize Contest 


By Ralph W. Neeb, 


Commercial Supervisor, Home Telephone & Telegraph Co., Fort Wayne, Ind. 


In the last few years many telephone 
companies throughout the country have 
made special efforts to stimulate and sell 
existing unsold service markets. It has 
been generally believed that in any com- 
munity there are those who need and can 
afford telephone service, but have never 
been fully sold on the point of their real 
need. It has also been recognized that the 
luxury. and have 


speed of modern life 


opened up new markets for additional 
service and special service. 
The most important instruments em- 


ployed in developing these markets have 
been telephone sales campaigns. These 
campaigns have met with varying fortunes. 
Some have been extraordinarily success- 
ful; others have been signal failures. All 
have been valuable since a comparison of 
different methods and results reveals the 
essentials that make for sales campaign 
success. 

In the instances where campaigns have 
failed, it seems that although there was 
usually little difficulty in making a reasona- 
bly large number of sales, a great deal of 
difficulty was encountered in keeping the 





business so gained long enough to justify 
the effort and cost of obtaining it. In alto- 
gether too many instances, new business 
obtained at considerable cost was lost 
within a few months. 

The underlying reason for the loss of 
business obtained through sales campaigns 
seems to be that service was sold where it 
should not have been sold. Since, in a 
sales campaign, the cost of selling service, 
which is soon lost, must be borne by the 
new service that is retained, it is apparent 
that if sales campaigns are to be at all 
profitable they must be conducted along 
lines which will lead to the obtaining of 
only the new business which has a reasona- 
ble chance of being held. 

It is an extremely difficult task to de- 
termine definitely just who will and who 
wili not continue to pay for telephone serv- 
ice once it is installed. Available evidence 
gained from a study of methods used in 
successful campaigns seems to _ indicate, 
however, that if new business is to be re- 
tained service must be sold on its merits; 
on its value as the answer to real needs 
and not through any bargain offering, or 


through the use of “high pressure’ tactics. 

In planning a sales campaign, with an 
objective of selling telephone service only 
to those who need and can afford it, and 
in quantities that are needed and are con- 
sistent with ability to pay, the campaign 
organizer finds that he can profit from the 
experience of others and assure greater 
success by avoiding a certain few unfor- 
tunate practices. 

Among these practices which can profita- 
bly be avoided is one sometimes known as 
“cold canvassing.” Under this form of 
sales activity the salesman, assisted only 
by a map and his wits, painstakingly 
covers his territory, calling at every home 
or business place where there is no tele- 
phone service or where service is installed 
but prosperous appearances seem to indi- 
cate an extension sale or a regrading effort. 

The difficulty with this procedure is that 
it encourages the use of “high pressure” 
tactics. The salesman, with a big jo) 
ahead of him and with no way oi dis 
criminating in advance between the good 
and bad prospects, knows that if he is to 
make a creditable showing he must make 














july 19, 1930. 


Conse- 
quently, he employs 
trick he 
knows, or can 
elearn, and takes 
business he 
can get, any hon- 
est way he can 
get it, with not a 
thought about the 
value of the new 
sales as permanent 
revenue producers. 
Every 
knows 


haste. 


every 


any 


salesman 
that there 
is always a certain 
number of indi- 
viduals who can be 
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During this period of business depres- 
sion, telephone companies are giving 
more than usual attention to business 
development, and all kinds of sales meth- 
ods are being studied. In the article, 
“Some Essentials of Sales Campaigns,” 
Mr. Neeb tells of some of the pitfalls 
which experiences has revealed. 

For the past three years Mr. Neeb 
has engaged in commercial telephone 
work such as company surveys, com- 
mercial service surveys, semi-public pay 
station sales campaigns, advertising and 
publicity, and other work. For two 
years following his graduation from col- 
lege in 1925, he was engaged in news- 


paper work with a Fort Wayne paper. 

The station development of the Home 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., Fort 
Wayne, Ind., 1930, was 34,096 stations. 
The yearly growths since 1925 have 
been: 1925, 2,689 stations; 1926, 1,205; 
1927, 1,350; 1928, 1,411; and 1929, 2,388. 
This healthy growth is due in a large 
measure to consistently going after 
business. 

What Mr. Neeb has to say about 
sales campaigns is based upon practices 
not only of his company, but other 
companies as well. The results of the 
studies of different sales methods as pre- 
sented by him are most interesting. 
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service. Lists of 
these _ prospects, 
then, are turned 


over to an experi- 
enced solicitor, who 
makes the actual 
sales-closing 
tract. 


con- 


Some companies 
have worked out a 
plan something 
like this, but allow 
employes to do the 
actual selling. For 
short campaigns, 
however, when 
there is little time 


sales 


for employe 





sold almost any- 

thing if they are placed on the defensive 
and kept there until the dominating sales- 
man, having ridden roughshod over all ob- 
jections, finally gets the signature “on the 
dotted line.” Other people can be flattered 
into making almost any purchase. Still 
others can be tricked into buying beyond 
their means, if the financial outlay is ridi- 
culed and mitigated by the salesman. 

A striking example of ill-advised, tricky 
selling methods was recently witnessed. 
A salesman working in connection with a 
sales campaign in an exchange of about 
2,000 subscribers, called at a home in the 
poorest section of the city. The man of 
the house, an illiterate, unkempt individual, 
in response to the salesman’s query stated 
that he never had been able to afford a 
telephone. He also said that he had been 
out of work for three months and _ that 
after he did get back to work he would 
be a. long while paying debts contracted 
during his idleness. 

By that time the rest of the family at 
home had gathered around. The salesman 
soon learned that the family of seven lived 
on $21 a week, the combined earnings of a 
17-year-old daughter who worked part 
time, and a son who had full time employ- 
ment.as a laborer in a factory yard. 


The son was not present when the sales- 
man called but the daughter was. The 
salesman asked her if she would not like 
to have a telephone so that her boy friends 
could call her. The girl giggled, looked 
at her mother, and said that she would. 
The salesman, then, in an insistently per- 
Suasive way tried to convince the girl that 
she could save enough out of what was 
leit for her out of her earnings to pay for 
the telephone. Finally the girl agreed that 
she probably could pay half. 


With half the job done, the salesman 
then turned to the mother and, using as 
leverage the girl’s willingness to pay half 
the amount of the rental, he finally con- 
vinced the mother that she could save 
enough pennies each month to pay the 
other half. The contract was signed and 
the first month’s rental payment was 
laboriously counted out. The telephone 


was installed within the next few days. 
The first month’s rental payment was 
the only revenue that sale produced. The 


telephone was taken out the following 


month. 


This instance, and many other similar 
ones that could be cited, make apparent at 
least one big reason why many campaign 
sales are soon lost. It seems clearly indi- 
cated that what is needed is a carefully- 
selected prospect list, which excludes those 
who are poor risks financially. Such a list 
permits the salesman to spend all his time 


on those who can afford service. It makes 

















“One Very Important Thing That the 
Salesman Must Remember in His Contact,”’’ 
Says Mr. Neeb, “is That the Prospect and 
His Needs, and Not Telephone Service, 
Must Receive Chief Emphasis.” 


possible the elimination of “high pressure” 
methods. 

One sound way of working up a list of 
this kind is through an’ employe prospect 
plan. Under a plan of this kind, employes 
are organized in a competitive campaign. 
They are carefully instructed to turn in 
only the prospects who really can afford 


education, it seems 
advisable to emp!oy an experienced solic- 
itor who is better able to keep the sales 
adjusted to real needs and ability to pay. 
Another element in sales campaigning, 
which, if carelessly used, too often results 
in the obtaining of short-lived business, is 
the bargain offering or special financial- 
saving inducement. There is no doubt that 
bargain offerings will make sales. It is 
however, that sales 


too often the case, 


obtained through a bargain inducement are 


of questionable value. 

It is an established fact that many peo- 
ple will buy things they really do not need 
and cannot afford just because they can 
get them at a reduced cost. There is a 
well-known popular saying to the effect 
that the 
women is that men will pay more than they 


can afford for 


difference between men and 


something they want, 
whereas women will buy things they do 
not want if they can get them at a bargain. 

3argains in campaigns 


usually take the form of the waiving of 


telephone sales 


service connection charges or the usual 


advance rental payments. It may be en- 
tirely practical to offer these bargains as 
a closing argument with good, sound pros- 
pects who can buy but are too cautious to 
be easily persuaded to part with any large 
sums of money. It seems advisable, how- 
ever, not to advertise or in any way em- 
phasize the bargain angle, or to use it in 
selling service to those who hesitate, not 


simply because they are cautious but be- 


cause they actually are financially hard 
pressed. 
A certain campaign salesman recently 


was heard to make a typically bad use of 
a bargain inducement. The prospect had 
stated that he would like a telephone but 
had no way of being sure that he could 
continue to pay for it 
month. swell 
his sales total, pointed out to the prospect 
that he could have the telephone taken 
out at the end of the first month, if he 
wanted to, and would incur no loss since 


from month to 


The salesman, anxious to 


the usual service connection charge was 
waived during the campaign. 


That particular prospect signed for 
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service. The telephone was taken out for 
non-payment the third month following 
the sale. 

Any campaign solicitor with lists of 
financially-sound prospects, who is careful 
in the use of bargain inducements, needs 
only a sound sales talk and the backing 
and leverage of sound advertising to insure 
at least a fair measure of success. 

Just what the elements of a sound sales 
talk are may be somewhat debatable. There 
seems little doubt, however, that sincerity 
is the keynote. Following that in impor- 
tance comes analysis of the prospect’s 
needs. After the prospect’s needs are 
analyzed, it becomes necessary to empha- 
size those needs and make the prospect 
acutely conscious of them. Then comes 
the simple procedure of identifying tele- 
phone service with such needs. 

After that the salesman is ready to make 
his unhurried but very definite effort to 
close the sale. And, if the prospect has 
been carefully enough selected with re- 
gard to ability to pay, any financial saving 
inducement that has been arranged for can 
be used. 

One very important thing that the sales- 
man must remember in his contact is that 


the prospect and his needs, and not tele- 


phone service, must receive chief emphasis. 
The service should not be represented as 
being intrinsically valuable. People do not 
buy colored telephones, for instance, be- 
cause the telephones are handsome. They 
buy them because they instinctively want 
handsome things about them. 

The salesman of golf clubs will have 
best success if he emphasizes his pros- 
pect’s golf game and refers to the clubs 
only as efficient instruments in the im- 
provement of that game. The automobile 
salesman may spend hours in explaining 
details of construction, but his strongest 
appeal is to take his prospect for a ride 
in a glistening, finished product and allow 
him to see in the car’s appearance and 
performance the answer to his desires. 

Similarly, the telephone salesman will 
run into difficulties if he tries to sell the 
lady of the house extension telephones by 
emphasizing the generality that extension 
telephones are so convenient. Instead he 
must convince her that she should save the 
many wearying steps she takes each day 
in answering the one telephone. Always 
the prospect’s needs must receive chief 
emphasis. 

This necessity of emphasizing the pros- 
pect and his needs instead of the answers 
to those needs for their own sakes, is 
equally important in advertising, the re- 
maining element in successful telephone 
sales campaigning. The job of an adver- 
tisement is to stop and then convince the 
reader. This can be done in many ways, 
but the most direct method is to appeal to 
the reader through graphic presentations 
of real needs. 

Many successful advertisers do this by 
telling the story with illustrations, with 
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pictures, and. using only enough written 
matter to complete the meaning of the 
illustrations. Telephone advertisements 
picturing, in a way that is quickly, easily 
grasped, situations in which some variety 
of telephone service is called for, are real 
selling aids. On the other hand, adver- 
tisements consisting largely of a great deal 
of written matter, vaguely and indefinitely 
illustrated, is just so much waste of money 
and effort. 

In the early summer of 1929 a very suc- 
cessful plan of sales campaign was worked 
out for an Indiana company serving about 
2,000 subscribers. The campaign, which 
lasted two months, resulted in an 11 per 
cent station increase at a very small per 
station cost. Practically all business 
gained during this campaign is_ still 
retained. 

In order to obtain lists of financially- 
sound prospects, employes were’ organized 
into what was called an “employe prospect 
campaign.” Meetings were held and em- 
ployes were asked to turn in only those 
prospects who seemed able to pay for 
service. A competitive note was intro- 
duced through the use of a campaign prog- 
ress chart, upon which the names of all 
employes were listed. 

When a prospect turned in by an em- 
ploye resulted in a sale, a star, of a color 
designating the class or kind of service 
sold, was to be posted. It was arranged 
that meetings of employes were to be held 
occasionally throughout the duration of 


the campaign to stimulate enthusiasm 
whenever it appeared to lag. 
A solicitor, experienced in telephone 


sales work, was selected to make the actual 
sales contacts. The experience of the 
solicitor was found to be invaluable in 
keeping sales adjusted to ability to pay, 
in selling the right service to the right 


prospect, and in educating and steering 
employes in their prospect hunting 
activities. 


Before the campaign opened an “open 
house” was held at the offices of the com- 
pany. The public was invited, through 
advertising and personal letters. The pur- 
pose of holding the open house at that time 
was to enable the solicitor, who was a 
stranger in the town, to get acquainted 
with as many people as possible. Acquaint- 
ances made during the open house were of 
great value during the campaign. 

The advertising efforts for the cam- 
paign included a series of newspaper ad- 
vertisements and letters from the manage- 
ment. The newspaper advertisements were 
small in size. They consisted for the most 
part of illustrations of unfortunate pre- 
dicaments brought about by the lack of 
telephone service. Except for captions, 
very little reading matter was used. Dur- 
ing the course of the sales campaign the 
solicitor and employes found that the news- 
paper series had been of great aid in cre- 
ating recognition of telephone: needs. 

The sales letter, signed by the manager 
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of the company, was used generally afte~ 
the solicitor had made one call on a pros- 
pect unsuccessfully. Some good results 
were obtained. 

Arrangements had been made with the 
public service commission for the suspe1 
sion of the service connection charge dur- 
ing the period of the campaign. This bar 
gain inducement, however. was carefully 
used. No mention of it was made in ad- 
vertisements and it was at no time 
emphasized. 

Employes who participated in this cam- 
paign turned in an average of 18 pros- 
pects each. One out of every three pros- 
pects turned in was sold some kind of 
service. 

This plan of sales campaign proved 
highly satisfactory in every respect. It is 
not to be represented, however, as being 
the only successful plan. Its success re- 
sulted from the obtaining of only the pros- 
pects who were well able to afford service 
and the concentration of all sales effort on 
such prospects. Any other plan of sales 
campaign giving equal consideration to the 
importance of prospect choice and concen- 
trated effort should produce good results. 


Municipal Telephone & Utilities 
Acquires Kentucky State Co. 
The Municipal Telephone & Utilities Co. 

has signed a contract with the Common- 

wealth Engineering & Management Corp. 
for the acquisition within 30 to 60 days 
of the Kentucky State Telephone Co. and 
other utility properties in Kentucky by out- 
right purchase of their common stocks, 

President Millard F. Cheek has an- 

nounced. 

The Kentucky State company serves 
more than 65 towns and cities with tele- 
phone service, and owns over 400 miles of 
toll lines and 30 exchanges. Properties 
have an appraised valuation of over $1,- 
600,000. 

The Municipal Telephone & Utilities Co. 
recently announced acquisition of the 
Southern Kansas Utilities Co. Other sub- 
sidiaries now include Associated Utilities, 
Inc., of Arkansas, Continental Telephone 
Co. of Oklahoma, North Central Tele- 
phone Co. of Missouri, and Inland Tele- 
phone Co. of Missouri. 

District Conferences of Minnesota 

Association This Month. 

The Minnesota Telephone Association 
has completed arrangements for district 
conferences to be held in the southern 
part of the state the latter part of this 
month. The conferences will be held at 
Kasson on July 21; Blue Earth on July 
22; Worthington on July 23; Marshall on 
July 24; and New Ulm on July 25. 

All telephone companies are cordially 
invited to attend the district conference 
nearest them. 

It is planned that the district conicr- 
ences in the northern part of the site 
will be held the latter part of Augu: 
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Small Business in This Age of Mergers 


Initiative, Good Management and Hard Work Will Succeed in American 


Industry—Big Consolidations Do Not Always Mean Big Success—The Indi- 
vidualist Will Always Be an Important Factor in Industry in the United States 


In this day of mergers and chain stores, 
the question is often asked: “Will the 
small business man become an employe of 
the large corporation, and will Big Busi- 
ness destroy individual opportunity and kill 
individual initiative?” 

Merle Thorpe, editor of Nation’s Busi- 
ness, in a radio talk discussed this phase 
of the situation and expressed opinions 
that will bring encouragement to those 
alarmed by the growth of consolidations. 

“It will be a sorry day for the naticn 
when Main Street closes up shop,” said he 
in this address which shows that there is 
not so much danger of our all becoming 
standardized cogs in the corporation ma- 
chine as might appear. 

“T have had several thousand letters 
from my radio audience and some of you 
have suggested that I devote more atten- 
tion to the problems of small business,” 
said Mr. Thorpe. “As one anxious father 
puts it: ‘Everything seems to be going 
into big business. What chance is there 
for my boy? Will he have to work for a 
big corporation and become simply a cog 
in the wheel?’ 

“This father had evidently read the state- 
ment of Dr. William B. Munro, of Harvard 
University, who predicted that, in the end, 
all persons will be working for half a 
dozen men. Or perhaps he read in the 
New York World that, 

‘Just as the industrial revolution of the 
eighteenth century changed the independent 
master craftsman, working with his own 
tools and in his own shop, into a wage 
earner supplying nothing but his labor, so 
this later revolution is changing the man 
at the head of a small business enterprise 
into the salaried employe of a large cor- 
poration. Individualism is thus yielding to 
something closely akin to institutionalism. 
Ability to forge ahead has become less de- 
pendent on personal initiative and more on 
one’s ability to fit into a certain place in 
an elaborate machine.’ 

Another gentleman, of Worcester, Mass., 
Writes me that ‘America will lose many of 
its once characteristic traits and’—I am 
quoting him—‘a nation of hard-working 
individualists will gradually become a na- 
tion of employes, spending faster than they 
receive, 

It does not seem that things have 
changed. Up to now, it has taken only 
ambition, an idea, energy and resourceful- 
ness for a young man in this country to 
Set up shop for himself. Will the coming 


generation be compelled to apply, hat in 





Editor of “Nation’s Business,” 





By Merle Thorpe, 





hand, to a corporation for a job? And 
what of the small business man of today? 
Is he doomed? Will he slowly succumb 
to the encroachments of big and bigger 
business? Will the individual, independ- 
ent of stockholders, and unafraid of any 
boss, soon join the dodo in the museum? 
Newspaper headlines daily remind us of 
new mergers. It is natural to conclude 
that big businesses are becoming bigger and 

















“Industrial and Commercial Independents,”’ 

says Mr. Thorpe, “Will Endure Just as 

Long as There Is Intelligent Individualism 
Which Demands Them.” 


bigger, and that they sustain themselves 
by gobbling up little businesses. There is 
much ‘viewing with alarm.’ 

Mergers, mergers everywhere, and not 
much time to think on their significance. 
We are impressed with the millions in- 
volved and the mighty names behind them. 
The attention given by the press to the 
doings of large corporations, such as United 
States Steel, General Motors, the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad, Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance, and the A. T. & T.—to take the 
names of only one page of business news 
—awakens in many minds the feeling that 
large corporations are occupying the entire 
field of American trade and industry, and 
that in the modern scene there is no place 
for the small man. 

An Industrial Revolution. 

“The idea of five or six giant corporations 
serving all our wants and buying the time 
and skill of all our children is startling 
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Washington, D. C. 





But before we act on this startling assump- 
tion, let’s take a look at the facts. 

We are passing through an industrial 
revolution in this country—as dramatic and 
as far reaching as the British industrial 
revolution of the late 18th century. 
ness and business relationships are chang- 
ing with the swiftness of the kaleidoscope. 
An enterprise, born today, becomes over- 
night a national institution. 
token, a firm of 


Susi- 


By the same 
three generations old 
passes out of the picture. 

It is an amazing decade. 

Historians will call the first quarter of 
this century the Age of Mass Production. 
The struggle to produce in large quantities 
naturally and inevitably brought about con- 
centration in single large units, or in col- 
lections of large units, for the purpose of 
gaining large production and its accom- 
panying efficiencies. Or, as Chairman 
Sloan of General Motors once told me, 
‘effective and intensive management, mak- 
ing available the best talent and unlimited 
capital will bring about the most effective 
general result.’ 

The economies of mass production, how- 
ever, did not of themselves bring along 
economies of mass distribution. Quite the 
contrary. They brought about an unbal- 
ancing of the consumer dollar until the 
welkin rang with charges that while mass 
production had reduced costs the cost of 
distributing had greatly increased. The 
Congressional commission, headed by Syd- 
ney Anderson, found, after its extended in- 
vestigation, that the cost of getting the 
goods to the consumer was greater than 
the original cost of manufacture. 

What more natural, then, than changes 
in distribution? What more natural than 
for the selling and distributing arm of our 
economic system to take a leaf from mass 
production? That is what happened and 
what is happening. On the 
peared mass distribution. 

Two weeks ago we discussed one mani- 
festation, apparent to the most casual ob- 
server, national advertising. More than 
one billion dollars is expended yearly today 
through this one channel ‘to move goods,’ 
goods made in the mass. 

The department store grew out of all 
proportion to other forms of selling. The 
mail-order house developed and is today ex- 
tending its branches and establishing retail 
outlets. Came highly-organized house-to- 
house selling and the chain stores. 

The small manufacturer who could turn 
out 100 dozen pairs of stockings daily sud- 


horizon ap- 
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denly found himself competing with the 
manufacturer who could turn out 1,000 
dozen pairs. 


The neighborhood store owner found 
springing up across the street a chain-store 
competitor whose methods were systemat- 
ized and whose manager was syndicated, 
and who was selling bulk goods like sugar, 
or advertised brands, at prices below the 
store owner’s wholesale cost. 


The wholesaler who supplied the inde- 
pendent found his position threatened by 
the new order. It looked for a time as if 
the mail-order house, the chain store, the 
department store had no need for him. 
They went direct to the manufacturer, or, 
worse than that, they manufactured them- 
selves. 

While the neighborhood grocer was 
blinking at these changes, he saw his 
banker blinking at the branch of the big 
city bank which was opening across the 
way. 

No wonder the little fellow feels today 
that he is doomed, and he 1s docmed if 
he sees no farther than the nose on his 
face, and tries to beat the big fellow at his 
own game. He is doomed if he depends 
on sentimental appeals ‘to patronize ycur 
old-time merchant friend who helped build 
the hitching-rack,’ and to demand of legis- 
lature and city council that laws be passed 
penalizing chain stores and house-to-house 
canvassing. 

It is not surprising that the small busi- 
ness man should have become excited. 
Daily he could read his impending doom in 
statements of economists and business lead- 
ers; it was no pleasant after-dinner read- 
ing to learn of a new chain and to note 
the earnings of the old chains on the finan- 
cial page. It was no tonic to his jumpy 
nerves to note from government figures 
that the business of the chains had in- 
creased. 

The small business man today is clearly 
in this maelstrom of readjustment. He is 
under economic pressure. His strategy is 
to shunt that pressure in some other direc- 
tion. But, before we discuss the ways 
and means of doing this, may I make two 
or three observations? 

Our Big Country. 

“In the first place, we have drawn wrong 
conclusions from the newspaper reports. 
They emphasize a new merger, because 
that is news, and they say nothing about 
the hundred small businesses which have 
started the same day, because it is not 
news. I imagine every one of my hearers 


will be surprised at what I am about 
to say: I take it from Chester E. 
Haring’s new book, ‘The Manufacturer 


and His Outlets.’ It states that there are 
over 4,000 chain store systems in the United 
States. They operate 100,000 stores. But, 
there are more than 400,000 grocery stores, 
of which only 65,000 are chain units, and 
some 55,000 drug stores, of which only 
2,700 are chain drug stores. 

And, in this connection, we must re- 
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Age Depends on Enthusiasm. 


We find a surprising lot of people 
without enthusiasm. Some of you will 
be old in ten years, some young in 50 
years, depending on whether you keep 
your enthusiasm. 

One of our greatest weaknesses is 
cynicism. Life should be to you a mat- 
ter of high adventure. Gather things 
where you can. Behold the beauty of 
life and participate in it. But step aside 
and take time and opportunity to think. 
—Dr. William Mather Lewis, President, 
Lafayette College. 








member that we are growing in this coun- 
try at the rate of 1,500,000 persons a year. 
In other words, during the last ten years, 
when we have been going in for larger 
units of manufacturing and distribution, 
we have added a population of 15,000,000 
persons, over and above the number of 
deaths. Consider 15 million persons added 
to the home market in the past decade! 
It is a small nation in itself. 

Another observation. Business revolu- 
tions are never ended. The turn of the 
wheel which brought about mass produc- 
tion now swings back and there is a def- 
inite national urge toward markets of dis- 
tinction and toward quality service. From 
quantity produced articles to quality—call 
it higher standards of living, call -it the 
period’s craze for luxuries, the fad for 
color—call it what you will, it is here, and, 
in my judgment, it will dominate business 
during the next decade. 

My guess is that just as the mass dis- 
tributors have taken over the natural in- 
crease of our business in the past ten years, 
the small independents, both manufacturer 
and distributor, who capitalize this new 
market of distinction, will get the normal 
increase of the nation’s business during the 
next ten years. 

The individual manufacturer and re- 
tailer has his opportunity in the deep-seated 
desire of humanity to be ‘different.’ The 
frequency of the word in advertising copy 
attests this present-day urge and desire. 
It is the distinctive individualism of Amer- 
ica, and, indeed, it is reaching overseas. 

For example, when Europeans got a 
taste of barley-fed bacon, those who coald 
afford it would have nothing else. In fact, 
it materially affected the price our farmers 
received for their barley. It shows that 
if the small retailer will strike the fancy 
of enough individual customers, either by 
the service he renders, his personality, or 
his methods, his marketing field is limitless. 

Samuel Reyburn, great New York mer- 
chant, head of the firm of Lord & Taylor, 
recently told me that the momentum of 
education has produced in recent years a 
fourth necessity which has become a fourth 
fundamental of merchandizing. This is 


the craving for distinction which is now 
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widespread and profound among the 
masses. 

Another head of a great New York de- 
partment store told me of the change in 
his basement store. ‘Look,’ he said, ‘the 
counters are swept of the old standard 
utility articles of ten years ago. In their 
place are articles in which color and design 
predominate. Customers today, even when 
buying a kitchen knife, desire one that 
rests easily in the hand and which has a 
splotch of orange color on the handle.’ 


Herein lies the beginning of the strategy 
of the small manufacturer and merchant 
in meeting the economic pressure of the 
mass producers and distributors. He has 
a decided edge on marketing commodities 
that are different, whether that difference 
lies in the packaging or in the preparation. 

Quality of Service. 

“But—and this is important—the small 
merchant also has an advantage in the 
quality of service, and quality is just as 
important here as it is in the article itself. 
I have watched with unusual interest the 
career of a young man in my neighborhood 
who set up a small grocery right in the 
middle of three chain groceries and a chain 
drug store. Wiseacres said he was very 


. foolish. But he ‘knew his onions.’ 


In the face of eternal price competition 
he is probably making more money today 
after seven years than any one of his chain- 
store neighbors. I have talked with him 
about it. His formula is simple. He says: 

‘We sell service and quality, as well as 
groceries, and the public today wants a 
lot of those two things. We even give the 
chains a run on price in many instances 
because we give as much attention to buy- 
ing as we do to selling.’ As to methods, 
he explains that ‘the best way we have 
found to get customers is to keep an at- 
tractive store. The more appealing you 
can keep food articles, the more you are 
going to sell. We have got to know our 
groceries.’ 

When I receive a letter from an inde- 
pendent merchant, gloomily depicting his 
difficulties, I have to smile. If he were 
facing me across the desk, I would tell him 
of what happened so often when our sol- 
diers in France were about to ‘go over the 
top.’ The officers always assured them 
that the Germans were just as scared as 
they were. And in this case, the same is 
true. 

It has been my fortune to come in con- 
tact with a great many of the big business 
men. And I pledge you my word that they 
have the same troubles, the same difficul- 
ties, the same sleepless nights, only with 
this difference. If the large business is 
one thousand times as great as the small 
business, its troubles are a thousand times 
as important. 

A man whom you all know, head of 4 
great corporation, once confided to me as 
follows: ‘You know,’ said he, ‘there is 4 
little mouse which affrights) the sov! of 
the big corporation elephant. It i: the 
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The ‘‘Fussy Foursome” Was Not Deterred by Efforts of the ‘‘Frolicsome Four’’ to Block Approach to 16th Green at Medinah Country 


Club During Recent Class A Conference of United States Independent Telephone Association. 


From Left to Right: H. O. Leinard, 


Cleveland, Ohio; Stanley Edwards, Chicago; J. C. Joslyn, Sycamore, Ill.; Harold L. Beyer, Chicago; A. B. Clark, Kansas City; John H. 


Wright, Jamestown, N. Y.; and R. M. Matteson, Chicago. 


W. J. Lescure, 


Harrisburg, Pa., 


the Fourth Member of the ‘‘Frolicsome 


Four,” Is Behind the Obstruction So His Features Are Hidden from View. 


small manufacturer. He can turn around 
so quickly in comparison with our cumber- 
some organization that we often wish we 
had his flexibility of movement. 

‘If we get an idea for a new design or 
model it must come up laboriously through 
the research departments, through com- 
mittees to the board of directors, and then, 
after long discussion, and financing when 
it is decided upon, it is six months or a 
year before we can get’ it on the market. 
But, our small competitor may have a 
happy idea at three o’clock in the morning, 
and, lo and behold, in 48 hours he is com- 
peting with us on advanced ground.’ 

Simply because two or three of the suc- 
cessful concerns join together there is no 
certainty that the marriage is eugenic and 
that the child will be as robust and as 
strong as his parents. Consider what Dr. 
Willard Thorp, of the Bureau of Economic 
Research, says: ‘As often as not, the larger 
concerfi operates at higher unit cost than 
the small one.’ 

A similar conclusion is reached inde- 
pendently by the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board, which finds that ‘the study 
of the business history of a large number 
of consolidations over a period of from 10 
to 23 years prior to the war, showed that, 
by and large, these mergers did not prove 
exceptionally profitable. Their combined 
record was found not to differ much from 
that of independent business concerns in 
that, while many made high profits and 
grew in size and importance, many failed 
absolutely, and the majority failed of con- 
spicuous success. Which indicates that con- 
solidation in itself is no substitute for bus- 
iness acumen or efficient management. 

Mere Size Nothing. 

“Every successful business, after all, is 
the leng:hened shadow of one man. If a 
large business is fortunate in obtaining a 
man to run it who has large vision, great 
ability, infinite patience, and an almost 
superhuman power of concentration and 
work, coupled with an ability to delegate 
authority and supervise, that large business 
is more than likely to be a success. But 
those same qualities applied to a small one- 
man business will likewise insure its 
success. 


o ef 
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What I am trying to say is that mere 
size offers no ‘open sesame’; that, after 
all, it depends upon the individual. 

In this connection I am reminded of 
W. T. Grant, president of a great chain- 
store system. In one of the towns where 
he was operating his competitors were 
running full-page advertisements calling 
him names and generally being very un- 
neighborly. Mr. Grant philosophized : 

‘Il did not start out to be a chain store. 
I started out to make one store a success, 
and I did my level best. As a result the 
store succeeded and I felt that that kind 
of a store would succeed in other places, 
so I put in another one, and then another 
one, and now I am one of those devils 
with horns on. But I have not changed 
since I- was the keeper of a single store. 
That is, if I have changed, I have changed 
for the better.’ 


He went on to say: ‘I believe that today 
I could go out and run an individual store 
fully as effectively as any chain can do it. 
Not that I perhaps could buy as well, but 
that is a very small advantage, compara- 
tively speaking, that the chain has over the 
individual merchant. But I could coordinate 
my efforts so well that I could operate at 
less cost than that on which larger units 
are able to operate today.’ 

Advice to Independent Dealer. 

“The single-store merchant, if he has 
open eyes and an open mind, can get free 
object lessons on the latest developments 
on storekeeping from his larger rivals. 
Frank Cunningham, president of Butler 
3rothers, of Chicago, emphasizes this 
point. Chain-store displays and publicity 
are within eye reach of every independent 
merchant, or, as he says, ‘in his own town 
he can see an expertly run store, and at 
no expense to himself.’ Mr. Cunningham 
says there is a bright future for every in- 
dependent dealer if he ‘will learn to do the 
things without which there is no hope of 
salvation.’ These things, Mr. Cunningham 
says, are: 

1. Cut out the slackness, which is the 
distinguishing characteristic of most retail 
stores today. 

2. Use eyes and head in keeping abreast 
of the times. 


3. Be willing to work with something 
like the intensity which is the rule in the 
larger store organizations. 

That seems to go to the root of the 
whole matter. It is not mere theory. Each 
county in every state has an example of in 
dividual success equal in degree to that of 
any of the great corporations. One has 
only to think of Fred Mann, of Devil’s 
Lake, N. D., who has built up a country 
store until it is known nationally. 

One has only to read the amazing story 
of Henry Field of Shenandoah, Iowa, who, 
by the use of the radio, has built up a 
$3,000,000 country store business. 

One has only to recall the story of the 
merchant at a town near 
Cleveland, Ohio, who, being an old mail- 
order house man, applied those methods 
to a country store and customers from 
seven counties beat a path to his door. 

We hear too much of the 


cross-roads 


successes 
which are big in the number of figures 
represented; we hear far too little of suc- 
cesses, equally amazing, on a small scale, 
and often netting more to the individual 
and to the community. 

Character Counts Much. 

“And I am reminded at this point of a 
critical letter from a Texas listener, who 
said: ‘Don’t talk of dollars so much; char- 
acter is the real test of success.’ 

I am sorry if I have given the impres- 
sion that success depends 
The greatest 


dollars. 
worth- 
while service to one’s fellow-citizens and 
the community. 


upon 


success involves a 


I know of men hidden away at the cross- 
roads and the grass-roots, unknown to the 
newspaper headlines, and oftentimes un- 
honored at home, who, behind their coun- 
ters, and at their desks, are performing a 
great their communities. | 
knew such a store-keeper in the little town 
where I was brought up, in the Middle 
West. 

He was never quoted in the newspaper 
on current affairs. 


service to 


He was too busy work- 
ing from seven in the morning until late 
at night, but I know—and I hereby testify 
—that on many an occasion he helped a 
youngster in trouble over a rough place; 
he headed every subscription list for a 
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Fourth of July celebration, a church fes- 
tival, or a town Christmas tree. 

He was the first to tear up the wooden 
sidewalk and replace it with concrete; the 
first to install better lighting; he it was 
who unobstrusively and with magnificent 
tact, carried the preacher whose congre- 
gation had failed him; he it was who 
helped the widow in distress and stood 
back of the farmers whose crops had 
failed them. In fact, in his quiet way, as 
I look back on it now, he was perhaps 
the greatest influence for good and sta- 
bility in that small section of American 
life. 

Views of Ohio Man. 


“Before 1 close I must comment on an- 
other letter which has just come in from 
a Mr. Foster, of an Ohio town. He sees 
in this big business merger and consolida- 
tion another danger. He sees a passing 


of the individual business man. I shall 
quote him. 
‘Our communities, he says, ‘are dis- 


rupted and neighbor has ceased to deal 
with neighbor. Here is a true picture of 
my town. We get up in the morning and 
read our chain newspaper; then we find 
the milk bottle on the back porch, filled 
by Borden, of New York. We ride on 
street cars owned in another city. Our 
gas and electricity are owned in New York. 
We eat in a Greek restaurant, go to a 
chain movie show, put our money in a 
chain bank, get our food and clothing from 
chains, and then read our evening paper 
published by the same chain which fur- 
nished our morning paper. 

‘An independent doctor brings our babies 
into the world, and an independent under- 
taker buries our dead, but, between the two 
events, we have precious little to say about 
our existence. 

‘Once we had a well-rounded American 
city, filled with energetic men who owned 
our factories, banks, utilities, stores, street 
car lines, newspapers, wholesale houses, 
and so on, and these owners employed 
many high-salaried men who were real 
assets to our community. But now we 
have degenerated into a mill-town with our 
leading factories owned in Chicago, New 
York, St. Louis, Cleveland, Detroit, Day- 
ton, Cincinnati, Columbus, Pittsburgh, 
Lima and South Bend. And these chain 
factories and chain stores siphon out our 
wealth about as fast as it can be created.’ 

Our friend paints a dark picture. Some 
day I am going to visit his town and see 
if it is as bad as he has painted it. I 
know something of the towns around him. 

Just north of him in another town is a 
farmer named Jones, crippled by paralysis 
since a baby, who is sending his sausage 
into every state in the Union, and, as a 
result, every state is siphoning money into 
Fort Atkinson, Wis. 

Just east of him, in Kent, is a Mr. 
Davey, whose father took such good care 
of his neighbors’ trees that the nation 
heard of him and his work, and today that 
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town is siphoning from the rest of us 
millions of dollars a year. 

And, west of him, in Auburn, Ind., a 
young man named Cord has had the 
imagination and*the courage to launch a 
new model in the highly competitive auto- 
motive world, and his home town will 
profit by his resourcefulness. 

Just south of him, at Yellow Springs, a 
man named Morgan has built up Antioch 
College for poor boys, and public-spirited 
men everywhere send their money to Yel- 
low Springs to help carry on a great 
work. 

Competition there will always be, despite 
our increasing popuiation; economic pres- 
sure there will be, as there has always been. 
New methods and practices there will be 
from the harvesting of raw materials to 
the finesses of credit selling, yet there 
will always be a rugged and distinc- 
tive individualism profitably projected in 
the face of the most resourceful mass com- 
petition. 

I put the original question to Owen D. 
Young, chairman of the board of General 
Electric, who, incidentally, came from the 
small town of Van Hornesville, N. Y. I 
said: ‘Has the boy of today nothing to 
look forward to except to becoming a cog 
in a great corporation like yours ?’ 

He said, in effect: “Broadly speaking, 
there are two kinds of men. One, the 
specialist-minded, who loves research, or 
selling or cost accounting. He doesn’t care 
how or when or where the article is 
manufactured or how or when or where 
the enterprise is financed. He is happiest 
with his specialty. He will find his place 
in the large corporation which can set up 
research laboratories and which needs 
highly technical accounting. The 
large enterprise is a godsend to this type. 

‘The other type is that of the individual- 
ist. He is not happy unless he has a hand 
in everything. He wants to make, to sell, 
to keep the books, to make the collections 
and to do his own financing. He will al- 
ways be a factor, and a mighty factor, in 
the nation’s economic life.’ 

No, the small business man is not 
doomed. Industrial and commercial inde- 
pendents will endure just as along as 
there is intelligent individualism which de- 
mands them. The social consequences of 
their proprietorship attain an important 
magniture. Jt will be a sorry day for the 
nation when Main Street closes up shop. 

I conclude with a remark once made by 
Herbert Hoover: ‘This individualism, 
which is distinctly American, is only in 
part an economic creed. It aims to pro- 
vide opportunity for self-expression not 
merely economically but spiritually as 
well.’ ” 
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A. T. & T. Co. Plans Radio-Tele- 
phone Service with the Far East. 

As an initial step'in its program of ex- 
tending transoceanic telephone service into 
the Pacific region, the American Telephone 
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& Telegraph Co. has applied for a con- 
struction permit to erect a short wave 
radio-telephone station in California. This 
station is designed to connect the United 
States with various countries bordering 
the Pacific, and its island groups, as radio 
telephone stations are equipped in the dis- 
tant countries. As the demand for the 
service develops, Bell system telephones 
will be connected with one after another 
of the Far Eastern nations through a com- 
bination of land wires and 
radio transmission. 


short-wave 


As now planned, the first regular serv- 
ice will be provided to the island of Oahu, 
in the Hawaiian group. By 1932 it is ex- 
pected that all subscribers of the Mutual 
Telephone Co. of Honolulu on the island 
will be within voice range of the United 
States’ telephones. Preliminary arrange- 
ments have been made in a series of con- 
ferences between Vice-president T. G. 
Miller of the American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., and President J. A. Balch oj 
the Mutual Telephone Co., who journeyed 
to New York for this purpose. The radio 
station facilities at the Hawaiian end are 
to be provided by R. C. A. Communica- 
tions, Inc. 

Telephone administrations of other coun- 
tries in the Pacific area have likewise ex- 
pressed an interest in the proposed service 
In time it is probable that direct telephone 
with Aus- 
tralia, Japan and others of the more im- 


connections will be established 


portant far-eastern nations. 
This telephone pioneering into the Pa- 
cific region is part of the Bell system’s 


general program of providing 


connection for its 


telephone 
subscribers with all 
points for which the demand warrants the 
service. 

For some time past A. T. & T. 
Bell Telephone Laboratories’ 


have been investigating various sites on the 


Co. and 
engineers 


West Coast to determine the best locations 
for the new radio stations. Several possi- 
bilities are under consideration and field 
strength tests are being conducted to se- 
lect those which prove most suitable for 
the transmitting and receiving stations 

At the outset, the A. T. & T. Co. is 
planning an installation which will enable 
the company to give service simultaneously 
to Hawaii and at least one of the other 
points in the Pacific region. 





East Central Indiana Association 
Holds Picnic on July 23. 

The East Central Indiana Telephone As- 
sociation will have a picnic at Falls Park, 
Pendleton, Ind., on July 23. All telephone 
people are urged to fill their picnic baskets 
with food and join in the swimming, boat- 
ing, and golfing at Pendleton. 

An unusual program of entertainment 
has been arranged, and an excellent oppor- 
tunity will be offered Indiana telephone 
folks for talking over telephone problems 
and making new acquaintances at this 
gathering. 
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Here and There in Telephone Work 





Accident Prevention Program Is 
Credited with Good Record. 
Figures for the first six months of the 
year, compiled by the Lincoln Telephone 
& Telegraph Co., Lincoln, Neb., shows that 
in the York district not a single accident 
occurred since early in February, a com- 
plete period of 124 days. This record 
puts the district in first place, as com- 
pared with the other five through which 
company operations have been conducted. 
There are 55 men and 106 women em- 
ployed in the various exchanges of the 








SAFETY DOCTRINES 
A Stitch in Time 


By Jonn A. BracKEN 


The enthusiastic “safety man” 
| in telephone work constantly 
takes notice of the practices and 
habits among those with whom 
he works. In doing this he lit- 
erally becomes his. brothers 
keeper; and his watchfulness 
of safety precautions and unsafe 
conditions and unsafe practices 
_ on the part of his co-workers 
| brings a moral, physical and 
| economic responsibility to his 
shoulders. 

A word of kindly criticism, 
and suggestions, from him, their 
friend, may often be the “ounce 
of prevention” worth more than 
many pounds of cure. 














district, which are located at York, Bell- 


wood, Benedict, Bradshaw, Brainard, 
3runo, David City, Exeter, Fairmont, 
Garrison, Geneva, Grafton, Gresham, 


Lushton, McCool, Milligan, Octavia, 
Ohiowa, Osceola, Polk, Rising City, Shel- 
by, Shickley, Stromsburg, Surprise, Thay- 
er, Utica and Waco. Not one of these 
161 persons lost a day in 124 days be- 
cause of an accident. 

Officers of the company say that this 
record stands as an accomplishment of 
accident prevention program which is as 
continuous and sincere as the every day 
work of the employes. There has been 
nothing unusual in the methods employed 
to attain this enviable ranking, they say, 
nothing except taking advantage of its 
own experiences, coupled with an honest 
and intensive effort to eliminate accidents 
wherever possible. 

Two methods of approach to the acci- 
dent situation in the company are: through 
direct contact with the employes by the 
Safety instructor while on the job; and 
through the educational meetings held 


periodically at which time accidents that 
occur are analyzed regardless of 
they happen. 


where 


Estimating the Pole Lengths and 
Clearances of Wire from Ground. 
By Lewts SMITH 


West Coast Telephone Co., Beaverton, Ore. 

There are several methods in use for 
estimating the length of poles in place, or 
the amount of clearance a wire or cable 
has from the ground. Most of these 
methods require specially constructed and 
expensive instruments, by the use of which 
fairly accurate readings be made. 
Some are for use with a 45-degree angle 
at the location of the while 
others depend upon distance and the re- 
sultant tangent of a smaller angle for their 
accuracy. 


may 
observer, 
Every method which has come 


instrument 
following 


to my attention requires an 
that has at least one of the 
limitations : 

1. It is too expensive to buy. 

2. It cannot be replaced when broken. 

3. It cannot be duplicated by men in the 
field. 

4. It requires too great a distance for 
its use (75 feet or greater). 
5. It is too cumbersome to carry around 
and is, therefore, not at hand when needed. 

6. It lacks accuracy, or its readings vary. 

7. It is used for other purposes and is 
not available when needed. 

8. It 


use. 


requires special training for its 

9. It requires an uncomfortable position 
on the part of the estimator. 

10. It requires a table of trigonometric 
functions. 

There is a method used by 
measuring low clearances, of 
tape or string over the wire or guy in 
question. This method is and fre- 
quently dangerous. 

Let us add one more method to the list 


some for 
throwing a 


slow 


distance we desire to measure; the triangle 
so located that the base passes through the 
point where the estimator stands, the hy- 
pothenuse passing through the sighting 
eye, and one point at the top of the pole 
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Fig. 1. Triangle Method of Estimating 


Length of Poles in Place. 


now in use; a method that we hope will 
overcome all of these objections. As a base 
for it, let us select the isosceles right- 
angle triangle, making the base horizontal 
and the altitude lying along the vertical 
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a + 
x 
t 
= o 2 Y ~ 
Fig. 2. Theory of the Sighting Triangle. 


or the point of clearance to be measured, 
as shown in Fig. 1. 

Now let us hold a smaller isosceles right 
triangle so that its hypothenuse lies along 
the hypothenuse of the basic triangle and 
above the sighting eye. 
angle may be anywhere between the esti- 


Our sighting tri- 


mator’s eye and the point of clearance to 
be measured. We now have the condition 
shown in Fig. 2. X’ is the height of the 
sighting eye; JY’ is the vertical distance 
from the level of the estimator’s eye to the 
point at which the clearance is to be 
measured. X’ equals X (two sides of an 
isosceles triangle). (X plus Y) 
(X’ plus Y’) for the same reason. 

We now have this condition: 


equals 


The hori- 
zontal distance from the sighter’s instep 
to a point below the clearance plus the 
height of the sighting>eye (X’ plus Y) 
equals the vertical distance from the level 
of the ground at the instep to the clear 
ance (X’ plus Y’). 

Now we can make our sighting triangle 
selecting one of the commonest materials 
used by the telephone industry—.083 (No. 
14) iron which to make it. 
The following conditions must be fulfilled: 

1. The altitude vertical, the 
base horizontal, while the reading is being 
taken. 

2. It must be held between the eye and 
the clearance. 

3. Some satisfactory means of sighting 
must be provided. 

4. It must satisfy our ten objectives. 

5. It must be fast in obtaining results. 

A plain triangle would require a counter- 
weight to hold its base horizontal, so we 
will build a counterweight into our tri- 
angle by a loop extension of the base as 
shown in Fig. 3. By mathematics, we find 
that D, Fig. 3, is equal to .707B in length; 
but as B has a ring, enough material must 


wire—from 


must be 
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Reprints Wanted. 

The article on a “Simple Service Sur- 
vey for Magneto Plants,” by T. DeWitt 
Talmage, published in “Telephony” of 
May 24, 1930, created such a demand 
for copies of that issue that the supply 
has been exhausted. 

Several organizations and companies 
have requested reprints but the total 
number desired has not been sufficient 
to warrant resetting the type. If com- 
panies or associations desire reprints of 
this article, please advise “Telephony” 
at once. If requests for several hundred 
reprints are received, the cost would be 
approximately 314 cents each. 








be added to D to counterbalance it, or ap- 
proximately .707 times one-half the cir- 
cumference of the ring. 


The most convenient measurements for 
the sighting triangle have been found to be 
as follows: A equals B equals 5 inches; 
D equals 3% inches; pencil: loop 3-inch 
in diameter; sighting rings approximately 
3/16-inch in diameter and slightly oval in 
shape. 


In sighting, look through the two rings 
at the object to be measured as in Fig. 4. 

It is necessary for the sighter to move 
toward or away from the object in order 
to obtain the condition in Fig. 4, but a lit- 
tle practice reduces the necessary shifting 
to a minimum. The difference in eleva- 
tion, if there is any, between the sighter’s 
feet and the ground or roadway beneath 
the object being measured, must be added 
or subtracted as the case may be. 


It can usually be estimated quite accur- 
ately. By using a tape to measure the dis- 
tance Y, Fig. 2, 99 per cent accuracy has 
been repeatedly obtained by different sight- 
ers. Approximate values may be obtained 
by measuring Y, Fig. 2, by strides, the 
accuracy depending upon the individual. 

This method has the following limita- 
tions : 

1. The instrument is frail and may be 
bent out of adjustment. 


2. The position of the eye above the 
instep varies with different individuals. 


3. The difference of elevation of the 
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sighter’s feet and the ground beneath the 
object must be estimated. 

4. It is difficult to use for low clearances 
over water, but may be used for this with 
good results. 

The triangle is easily brought into ad- 
justment by laying it with D and B, Fig. 3, 
against a wall or on the floor and marking 
the position of A. Turn it over. If A 
does not coincide with the mark on the 
floor, make a mark half-way between, and 
adjust to this mark. It is well to test the 
triangle on a known measurement. 

This method has the following advan- 
tages : 

1. It does not tire you. 

2. It fulfills the foregoing conditions, 
and the average reading requires less than 
one minute. 

This method is of value also for engi- 
neering reconstruction work on_ jointly- 
used pole lines. 


Operator Retires After 50 Years’ 
Service in St. Paul, Minn. 

The oldest telephone operator, in point 
of service, in the United States on June 23 
took off her headset and put it away for 
the last time. 

She is Miss Elizabeth Good, who began 
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When telephone service was inaugurated 
in St. Paul, there were only 14 subscrib- 
ers. There were only four operators and 
each could handle only one call at a time, 
precluding more than eight persons from 
talking at once. The switchboard was in- 
stalled in the old Pioneer Press building 
at Third and Minnesota streets. 

'“The first switchboard,” Miss Good re- 
called, “looked like the board used for 
quotations in a broker’s office. A switch- 
board boy running back and forth on a 
platform made the connections. The opera- 
tors were seated at sewing machine tables 
in which the sewing machinery was re- 
placed by the telephone instrument. 


“Someone who wanted to call would turn 
a crank on his telephone. A bell rang 
in the office and an indicator on the board 
dropped. The boy then connected the line 
with the operator. She got the. call and 
told the boy, for instance: ‘Connect Wam- 
pler with Wright.’ Wampler’s was a drug 
store and Wright’s a livery stable. The 
boy made the connection. The operator 
then had to listen in periodically to see 
when the conversation was over. There 
was no disconnect signal.” 


Miss Good soon became chief operator. 
When the telephone system had been in- 
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Fig. 4. Use of Triangle in Sighting. 


serving the St. Paul, Minn., telephoning 
public when there were no telephone num- 
bers. She has continued her service with- 
out interruption for 50 years. On June 23 
she retired. 


The first telephone was installed in St. 
Paul in 1879. A year later Miss Good 
joined the force of operators. In 1920, at 
a convention of the Telephone Pioneers of 
America, she was awarded the title of the 
oldest operator in point of service in the 
United States. Just to show that 40 years 
of plugging in calls was not “such a much” 
to her, she continued for another ten years 
before retiring from active telephone work. 
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Fig. 3. Counterweighting of Triangle 


by Means of Loop Extension. 


stalled for a year the company boasted 
100 subscribers. The operating mechanism 
had been simplified somewhat. 

In 1884 Miss Good initiated among her 
operators the system of required courtesy 
to telephone users that has become an in- 
tegral part of a present-day operator’s 
training. It worked well enough when 
she was in the room, but when she was out 
the girls were likely to enter into a flip- 
pant conversation with someone. So she 
got an assistant and later a second assist- 
ant chief operator. 

For many years Miss Good continued 
her service as chief operator. Recently 
she has been in charge of pay stations in 
the central office and also has served as 
an assistant in the commercial office at 
times. 


Irate Telephone User Seeks Ven- 
geance for “Wrong Number.” 
A man walked into the filling station of 

George Bacarisse, in Houston, Tex., and 

dropped a nickel into the coin box, after 

giving the operator a telephone number. 

Apparently he was given the wrong num- 

ber, whereupon he backed away, drew 4a 

pistol and fired several shots into the in- 
strument and walked out. 
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Developments in Creosoted Pine Poles 


Use of Creosoted Pine Poles by Utilities—Developments in Treating Processes 


for Pine Poles—Comments on Framing and Pretreatment of Poles—Address 
Before the Recent Annual Conventions of the Ohio and Indiana Associations 


By R. E. Meyers, 


c 


Department Chemistry and Tests, International Creosoting & Construction Co., Galveston, Texas 


Recent years have seen a marked ex- 
pansion in the use of creosoted pine poles 
over the entire country. Among the vari- 
ous species they have moved steadily up- 
ward until now more creosoted pine is 
used annually than any other kind of pole. 

A copy of the 1928 United States De- 
partment of Agriculture statistical tabula- 
tion is given below.’ 


Full-Length Butt 


Kind of Pressure Treatment 
Wood. Treatment. Only. Total. 
Southern pine.1,528,441 ...... 1,528,441 
Cedar— 
Western red. 536 1,254,613 1,255,149 
Northern white ...... 555,921 555,921 
Port Orford. 225 8,658 8,883 
Chestnut ..... 100 284,624 284,724 
Douglas fir... 17,375 417 ~=—-:17,792 
Lodgepole pine 3,000 410 3,410 
All other ..... Me Sates 565 


Certain factors pertaining to this trend 
in the utilities industry, particularly with 
regard to developments of the past two 
years, are outlined in this paper. 

In February, 1930, the United States 
Department of Agriculture issued Tech- 
nical Bulletin No. 158, “Comparative 
Strength Properties of Woods Grown in 
the United States.” This publication gives 
comparative figures which are index num- 
bers to the relative strength of the vari- 
ous kinds of wood. The technical values 
have been combined into simplified com- 
parative figures, subject to ready inter- 
pretation and application. 

The American Engineering Standards 
Committee has been conducting an inten- 


sive study of actual pole tests and will 
later release figures giving modulus of 
rupture data as determined by these tests. 
These figures are not now available, but 
when published should be recognized as 
standard for fiber strength of the pole 
woods. 

In line construction, practical advantage 
is taken of the great permanent strength 
of creosoted pine in one of two ways— 
either by using smaller poles or by using 
longer spans than when building lines with 
woods of other kinds. 


Empty Cell Treatment. 

As to developments in treating processes, 
one of the largest users of poles, the Bell 
system, changed last year from 12-lb. full- 
cell to 8-Ib. Rueping empty-cell treatment, 
the treatment that for several years has 
been used by the majority of Independent 
telephone companies for city, 
toll pole lines. 

In this latter process the poles come 
from the treating cylinders with the wood 
cells partly empty, whereas the former 
process left them full of creosote. The 
result is a better protected pole because of 
a deeper penetration of the creosote, a 
more even distribution of the preservative 
per pole, and a dryer, cleaner pole for use 
on city streets. 

From the standpoint of the creosoted 
pole manufacturer, it has the further ad- 
vantage that the treating industry, by rea- 
son of the purchasers’ demands, instead 
of having two treatments is able now to 
present a solid front, in that for pole treat- 


rural and 

















View of Typical Installation of Treated Pine 





Poles in a Residential Section. 
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ment eight pounds of creosote treated by 
the Rueping empty-cell process is used in 
the vast majority of cases. Where pole 
lines go through swamp lands, or under 
climatic conditions similar to those of the 


Bract 
1929 not ye 


exceed a 
totele. 





Increasing Use of Treated Pine Poles 
Throughout the United States. 
tropics, consideration should be given to 


the use of a greater quantity of creosote 
per cubic foot of wood. 
Termites. 

We call attention to the in- 
creasingly serious depredations of termites 
or white ants. A recent government re- 
port announced that termites have now 
been found in all but three states of the 
Union—North Dakota, South Dakota and 
Vermont. 

So prevalent are these attacks that the 
writer will make the rather broad asser- 
tion that within half a day after hearing 
a statement of this kind, any group inter- 
ested in timber treatment can be 
white ant attacks in untreated 
active service. This, of course, excludes 
the three states named. 

It seems that with the thinning out of 
the forest areas, which are the natural 
habitat of the termite, they have sought 
other shelter, and as a result dwellings 


wish to 


shown 
wood in 


*“Quantity of Wood Treated and Pre- 
servatives Used in the United States in 
1928,” by R. K. Helphenstine, U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, with American 
Wood Preservers’ Association. 

°“Termites and Termite Damage,” by 
S. F. Light, University of California, 
Berkeley, Calif. 
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chaser also finds it possible to place 
pole orders in any quantity for imme- 
diate shipment, and get sugh shipment 

His carrying of pole stocks is no 
longer necessary, for he finds that the 
properly set-up creosoter can frame 
and then treat any ordinary order for 
poles and have it on outbound cars in 
24 working hours. 

You will note that framing is men- 
tioned before treatment. Never per- 
mit the reversal of this order of plant 
operation. Framing should always be 
done before treatment. Thus untreated 
areas are not opened to infection, and 
also the pole reaches the line ready to 








Illustration of What the Termite Does to Unprotected Wood. 


and untreated pole lines are attacked. Ter- 
mites work rapidly and dangerously ; often 
there is no outside indication of their 
presence. In some severe cases—at Beau- 
mont, Texas, for ex- 


Proper deliveries on extensive require- 
ments almost necessitated the buyer’s com- 
mitments to a yearly contract basis; or 
the utility company carrying a large stock 





ample — untreated 
poles collapsed in 
three years from this 
cause.* 

Not only are the 
lines damaged, but 
the poles act as di- 
rect highways by 
which an infestation 
can spread from one 
section to another.* 





Government _ tests 
have established that 
the creosoting of 
wood protects it for 
at least 20 years 
from termite at- 
tacks. An N. E. L. 











A. report® states that 
“So far as is known, 
termites have not 
attacked a creosoted 
pole by eating their way through creosote.” 

A new type of roof for poles is receiv- 
ing increasing notice. This roof drains 
water better than the type usually used, 
and it can be applied at lower cost than 
the former roof. With this type, poles 
check less at the top. 

One of the greatest changes of the past 
several years has been in the merchan- 
dising set-up for pine pole purchases. It 
was not infreqeunt a few years ago, on 
any sizable pole order, for delivery to be 
deferred 60 to 90 days. 


*“Data on Creosoted Pine Poles,” by 
H. E. Braunig, technical section, overhead 
lines committee, Southwestern division, 
National Electric Light Association, 1926. 

*“Why Is There a Termite Problem in 
California,” by Charles A. Kofoid, Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley, Calif. 

*“Tests of Methods of Protecting Wood 
Against Termites or White Ants.” U. S. 
Department of Agriculture Bulletin 1231, 
by Thomas E, Snyder. 

*“Wood Poles.” Report of overhead 
systems committee, National Electric Light 
Association, 1920-27. 


New Type of Pole Roof That Is Being Used by Utility Companies. 
Its Advantages Are Said to Be Less Checking at Top, Better 
Drainage of Moisture, and Less Loss of Preservative Through 
Evaporation. 


in its own pole storage yards. Today, 
in line with the “hand-to-mouth” purchas- 
ing policy that successfully prevails in so 
many industries, the utility company pur- 


go into the ground. 

This matter of framing brings us to 
another development of the treating in- 
dustry—called pretreatment of poles. This 
development was originated by one of the 
creosoting companies in order to meet the 
demands of the utilities industry for creo- 
soted pine poles on a quantity-quality- 
prompt-shipment basis. 

Briefly the process is this: The un- 
treated poles, seasoning on the creosote 
plant yard, reach the point where they 
are ready for treatment. If there are no 
orders on which they then apply (and it 
is literally impossible to perfectly mesh 
“seasoning” and “out-bound orders”), the 
poles are treated Rueping empty cell with 
four pounds of creosote final retention 
per cubic foot. 

They can then go back to the storage 
vard perfectly protected against season- 
decay by the four pounds of creosote. 
Later when an order is received on which 
the poles will apply, they are framed and 
then retreated. If the customer’s order is 
for an eight-pound treatment, four more 
pounds of creosote per cubic foot are in- 
jected into the pole, the Rueping process 
again being used. 

Pretreatment framing after 
treatment; it removes any incentive to 
hold untreated poles on the seasoning yard 
until decay begins in them; it is an econo- 


prevents 



































































A Sleet Storm Condition That Tests a Pole Line. 
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my to both the utility company and the 
creosoter. 

As a final recommendation we urge that 
you recognize the steadily increasing costs 
ot timber and of labor. There is some- 
times a tendency to look askance at the 
purchase of high-grade poles whose life is 
known to average 30° or 35° years, when 
the line may not be used for that long a 
period. Yet the untreated pole, or the 
under-treated pole, purchased for an ex- 
pected life of the shorter period, begins 
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through the International Standards Asso- 
ciation. This body, which has its head- 
quarters at Zurich, Switzerland, will pro- 
mote international cooperation in stand- 
ardization work. 

Increased recognition of the value of 
national industrial field 
of foreign trade. 

The completion of an 
tween the American Standards 
tion and the United States Bureau of 
Standards providing for a maximum de- 


standards in the 


agreement be- 


Associa- 
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wn 





tivity, the establishment of standards and 
specifications, important activity may be 
recorded,” says Mr. Serrill in his review. 
“It will be recalled that under the 
vised procedure of the A. S. A. four 
methods of work are provided. Projects 
are now going forward under all of them. 

“The new standards approved during the 
past year include important 
standards, such as tool-holder shanks and 
tool-post openings. In the electrical field, 
in addition to the standard for outlet boxes, 
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SPRING WOOD 


Wood is composed cf individual celie. Pine is 
the strongest of the commonly used pole species. 
Bote ite tube-like structure. (Cross section 
shows sood-cello as viewed cnéwise). The Kesin 
Ducts carry and store rosin in the living tree. 
During treatment they act as impareent passage- 
says for the preservative. 
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itie yet exceedingly high in strength. The border- 
e¢ pits (tb) are minute crenings in the ceil walise 
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Photographs by U. &. Forect Procucts Lavoret ory 
Again shoving the tube-Like stood cells, ngth- 
. In Pueping empty-cel] treatment, « large quen- 
tity of creosote te foréed into these ce.i thus giv- 
img a Geep penetration of the preservative. Toward the 
erm, of the treating process the exceer preservative 
tithdresh, leaving the soodreelle partiy empty : 
gross injection of 1€ te 20 pounds of . 7 
tained, shen only & pornds « re 
are left in the tood. 
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Sections of Pine Under the Miscroscope Showing Different Views of the Wood Cells. 


to require replacements early, on the basis 
of normal proved mathematical averages. 

The higher timber and labor costs that 
are indicated for a few years hence may 
more than offset the larger initial invest- 
ment in poles of long life. 





‘Wood Preserving News, 
1925; page 130. 

*“Report of Overhead Systems Com- 
mittee, Pennsylvania Electric Association,” 


- 


1923; page 5. 


September, 


American Standards Year Book 
Lists Developments. 

Important progress in standardization 
work affecting mechanical, electrical, rail- 
ways, mining and other major American 
industries is reported in the American 
Standards Year Book for 1930, just pub- 
lished by the American Standards Asso- 
ciation. Among the high spots of the stand- 
ardization movement during the past 12 
months the Year Book notes: 

The underwriting by industry of $500,- 
0 for the promotion of national stand- 
ardivation during the next three years. 

The affiliation of the American Stand- 
ards Association with the national stand- 


ardizing bodies of ‘20 


other nations, 


gree of cooperation between the govern- 
ment and private bodies in the promotion 
of industrial standardization. 

The membership of the association now 
includes 43 national technical societies, 
trade associations, and governmental bodies. 
The association has, up to 
time, approved 166 national 
standards, and projects 
standards are under way. 

In his review of the underwriting of 
A. S. A. finances for the next three years, 
President William J. Serrill lists the fol- 
lowing companies as contributing to the 
underwriting which is intended to provide 


the present 
industrial 


for 171 other 


$150,000 per year for the work of the 
association: Aluminum Co. of America, 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co., 


Bethlehem Steel Co., Consolidated Gas Co., 
Detroit Edison Co., Ford Motor Co., Gen- 
eral Electric Co., General Motors Corp., 
Gulf Oil Co., Public Service Corp. of N. 
J., Standard Oil Co. of N. J., U. S. Steel 
Corp., Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Co., and Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. 

The American Railways Association has 
also joined in the underwriting to the 
extent of $25,000 for the three-year period. 

“In the association’s major field of ac- 





there is a new standard of regulations for 
electric wiring and apparatus in relation 
to fire hazard, the code for 
against lightning, the first national stand- 
ard for radio, fixing the dimensions gov- 
erning fit of four-pin vacuum tube bases, 
and the arrangement of terminals. 

Of interest to almost all engineers is the 
new standard for symbols for hydraulics, 
aeronautics, for electrical quantities, and 
for telephone and telegraph use. 

To render the preparation of national 
standards in the major industrial fields 
more effective, correlating committees have 
been organized in these fields. 
There are now, for example, electrical, 
mining, and safety correlating committees. 
Efforts have been under 


protection 


some of 


for some 
time to complete the organization of a 
similar committee in the mechanical field. 
It will be most advantageous if this can 
be completed and brought to the point of 
becoming an actively functioning body at 
the earliest possible moment.” 

Anyone 
ican 


way 


wishing copies of the Amer- 
Standards Year Book may obtain 
them free of charge by writing to the 
American Standards ‘Association, 29 West 


39th street, New York. 
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NE of the exclusive advantages of the Strowge 

high efficiency with which it utilizes every uni 
This is made possible for two reasons: first, the sm 
which is a basic principle of the Strowger System; fhe 
complete automatic metering facilities which it offers. 


ov 


With the accurate and complete metering for all gr 
possible with Strowger operation (the accompanyji 
‘ show some of the types of meters used), density of traf 
conditions can be recorded for each group of switchi 
such information, every switch can be made use ft 
advantage. Due to the small units used, switches | 
can be shifted to other groups where the traffic is ht 
units can be ordered one by one as traffic increases 
all equipment to a high point of efficiency, and avoidi 
of tying up capital in apparatus which must stand 
periods of time. 
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Forty years of development are behind the Strowger Swe 
made possible the effectiveness of the present equipniy 
and profits go. hand in hand, and the high reputation 
name Strowger is due in great measure to its success{i 
these two important objectives. 
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Automatic Electric Inc. 


Manufacturers of 
STROWGER AUTOMATIC DIAL TELEPHONE AND SIGNALING SYSTEMS 
Factory and General Offices: 1033 West Van Buren Street, Chicago, U.S.A. 
Sales and Service Offices in All Principal Cities 

GENERAL EXPORT DISTRIBUTORS ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
The Automatic Electric Company, Ltd., Chicago American Electric Company, Inc. . . a 

Deity! _ International Automatic Telephone Co., Led. 
InCanada ,. . ¢ Endqpendons Sates and Engineering Co., Ltd.; Automatic Telephone Manufacturing Co., Ltd., 


In Australasia . « . A ic Teleph Ltd., Sydney The New Antwerp Telephone and Electrical 
InJapan . @ 6 A ic Teleph Ltd. of Japan, Tokyo Works v @ -wrae “ele & 


—— "FANwer 


When writing to Automatic Electric Inc., please mention TELEPHONY. 
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of the world’s automatic 
75 N telephones are working 


on the Strowger System. 
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Service and Profits in a Small Exchange 


Furnishing Modern Telephone Service to a Small Community at a Profit Dis- 


cussed in Address Before Variotis State Conventions—Selling Automobiles 
and Telephones Contrasted—Costs of Magneto and Common Battery Service 


By E. R. Stonaker, 


Consulting Traffic Engineer, Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. Co. and Rochester (N. Y.) Telephone Corp. 


LAutHor’s Notre: This paper, when 
first read at the 1929 convention of the 
lowa Independent Telephone Association, 
was referred to by officials of that asso- 
ciation as follows: “The paper, ‘Furnish- 
ing Modern Telephone Service to a Small 
Community at a Profit’ outlines a plan of 
action which should be regarded as the 
keynote of the activities of this associa- 
tion, as it might well be of any Inde- 
pendent telephone association.” 

That it contains recommendations which 
might well be acted upon by telephone 
operating men to the mutual benefit of all 
concerned is further testified to by the 
fact that another prominent official, oper- 
ating in a field widely removed from the 
one previously mentioned, remarked after 
reading this paper: “I think the plan of 
action proposed offers about as much op- 
portunity to better the general overall tele- 
phone service as any line of endeavor that 
I can think of.” 

It has created a great deal of interest 
and discussion at all of the following 
state telephone conventions at which it 
has been presented during the past year: 
Arkansas, Iowa, Kansas, Maine, Minne- 
sota, Nebraska, New Hampshire, New 
York, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, South Da- 
kota, Texas and Vermont.] 


A year or two ago we, in the telephone 
business, awoke to the fact that there were 
over 20,000,000 automobiles in service in 
the United States representing an average 
investment of something like $1,000 each 
and an average service cost of $400 or 
$500 each, as against some 18,000,000 tele- 
phones, representing an investment some- 
where around $150 each and a service cost 
averaging somewhere around $30 per year. 
Approximately that same ratio is still in 
effect. 

Isn’t that a challenge to us telephone 
operating men? What is the reason for 
the existence of this situation? It is as 
our national association president, F. B. 
MacKinnon, has pointed out in many of 
his recent talks, that during the World 
War production in every field, except the 
public service field, was increased many 
fold to meet war demands. Public service 
production was curtailed wherever possible 
to make room for war production. We 
formed the habit of selling service only 
to meet demand. 

After the war, the huge plants, built 
for private enterprise and 


representing 
huge outlays of capital, had to be kept 





running, and outlets had to be found for 
their goods. This was especially true of 
the steel and automobile business. What 
did the men in that business do? 

They began to merchandise their prod- 
uct, to improve it to such an extent that 
everybody wanted first just an automobile, 
then a better automobile, then still a bet- 
ter one, etc. In other words, they sold to 
meet production, not just to meet demand. 

In the meantime, what did we do? We 
just sat still, like a bump on a log, and 

















‘“‘The Lower Cost of Common Battery In- 
struments,” Says Mr. Stonaker, ‘‘Fully Off- 
sets the Higher Cost of Common Battery 
Central Office Equipment ... All Operat- 
ing Companies Are Realizing There Is No 
Excuse for a Magneto Board of More Than 
One Position.” 
merely sold to meet demand; stuck in a 
telephone here, a piece of wire there, an- 
other strip of jacks in the other place, etc. ; 
held down by a mental and physical in- 
ertia from going out after the business 
which is lying around just waiting for us 
to go after it. 

As an illustration of what can be done 
if a telephone company will just go out 
after business, I will cite the case of the 
Rochester (N. Y.) Telephone Corp., with 
I am associated in a _ consulting 
capacity. It put on a two weeks’ cam- 
paign for new subscribers among its em- 
A quota of 1,600 was set. The 
total new subscribers signed up was over 
3,600. The details of this campaign are 
ably presented in an article by Frank T. 
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which 


ployes. 


Byrne, commercial superintendent of that 
company, in an article published it 
TELEPHONY of April 13, 1929. 

We, in the telephone business, have beet 
complacently patting ourselves on the bacl 
on the growth of our modern “Carpet of 
Bagdad” over the past 50 years or so 
when in reality someone should have been 
hitting us over the head with a club for 
allowing an industry about 30 years old 
to breeze by us like a thoroughbred past 
a selling plater. And, if we don't get 
busy, many another infant business is go- 
ing to breeze by us the same way. 

I was very much interested in noting 
the other day, while examining the latest 
report of World’s Telephone Statistics 
issued by the American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., that there was such a wide 
variation between the telephone develop- 
ment in the larger cities in this country 
and that in the smaller communities. Those 
figures compare as follows: 

Cities of over 50,000 population, tele- 
phone development, 21.8 per cent. 

Cities of less than 50,000 population, 
telephone development, 12.6 per cent. 

The Independent telephone operating 
group operates for the most part in the 
smaller communities. Isn’t there another 
challenge to that group contained in those 
figures? What is the solution? 

I'll answer that by asking another one: 
How many automobile owners would to- 
day be satisfied with a car they had to 
crank ? 

That applies to residents of small com- 
munities and those living on outlying 
farms as much as to those in the larger 
cities. Yet consider how many there are 
who still have to crank their telephones. 

I believe that residents of the small com- 
munities and rural districts are just as 
anxious to have modern, common battery 
telephone service as they are to have auto- 
mobiles, electric lights, and radio sets, in- 
stead of the horse and buggy, oil lamps. 
and the old melodeon. Furthermore, | 
believe that they are just as willing and 
as able to pay the additional 
for common battery service over that for 


pt ice 


magneto service as they are to pay the 
additional price for the automobile and 
the other modern conveniences over that 
for the old-time necessities. 

Indeed,. these conveniences have become 
necessities. And I believe that common 
battery telephone service has become 4 
necessity as compared with a magicto 
service which gives service sometimes Dut 
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just as often doesn't. 
an aggravation, not a convenience. 


Such a system is 


Why not apply to the selling of tele- 
phone service the same fundamental mer- 
chandising principles as were applied to 
the automobile and other businesses which, 
as previously stated, have had to sell to 
meet production rather than simply to 
meet demand? 


I cannot help feeling that it is most un- 
fortunate that the idea has been created 
in the minds of those engaged in the tele- 
phone business that it is a natural monop- 
oly. I believe that that idea is largely 
responsible for fostering this mental and 
physical inertia of which I speak. As a 
matter of fact—and I cannot impress this 
fact too strongly—we in the telephone 
business are engaged in the keenest kind 
of competition for the American Public’s 
dollar with the automobile salesman, the 
radio salesman, the electric refrigerator 
and washing machine salesmen, the Fuller 
brush man; with even the power company’s 
salesman, who is urging additional con- 
venience outlets. 


Why not, first, create a demand and a 
willingness to pay for this higher grade 
of service through an educational cam- 
paign carried on by means of publicity and 
advertising; second, improve your inside 
and outside plant to a point where you 
are in a position to render this higher 
grade of service; and third, increase your 
rates proportionately so as to give a proper 
return on your increased investment and 
create a reserve and surplus account out 
of what is now, if correct accounting 
methods are used, a deficit? 

A friend of mine, a most successful 
merchant, once propounded to me the fol- 
lowing cardinal principles of merchandis- 
ing, which, I believe, have always been 
pretty generally accepted: 

“A buyer’s reaction to a purchase,” he 
said, “will be as follows: 

“First, he will remember whether or 
not the goods he purchased were satisfac- 
tory. 

“Second, he will remember where he 
purchased them; and his satisfaction or 
dissatisfaction will, of course, influence 
his future dealings with that concern. 

“Third, he may remember what he paid 
for them, but that is not likely.” 

How-to apply these merchandising prin- 
ciples to the particular situation under 
consideration is the question. Well, there 
are innumerable magneto plants being op- 
trated either at a loss, if they are kept in 
shape, or in such a way that they are 
giving only a half-baked service, because 
the rates being obtained from them are 
hot sufficient to keep them properly main- 
tained. 

Considerable money must be spent on 
them to put them in shape from an out- 
Side plant standpoint to give even a satis- 
factory grade of magneto service. Ground- 
ed line service can never be a teally satis- 
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WISE LIVING. 

For wise living we must go back to 
some old principles of conduct—the law 
of love, self-restraint, regard for one an- 
other’s rights rather than the free, un- 
limited expression of our own. 

We should have due respect for what 
are called “new things,” but only after 
we have seen them subjected by com- 
petent minds to the scrutiny of severe 
logic, after they have been compelled 
to justify themselves before men of 
common sense and experience.—David 
Kinley, President, University of Illinois. 








factory service. Even assuming that 
grounded lines are converted to metallic, 
they must not only be properly construct- 
ed in the first place but must be properly 
maintained thereafter. 

Yet, if you continue giving only a mag- 
neto service, you haven’t much in the way 
of an argument to justify raising the rates 
to a point sufficient to cover the annual 
charges against the additional investment 
required to do this outside plant work 
and make a fair return on it as well. 
Furthermore, you have not cut down your 
trafic or operating cost one whit, nor 
placed yourself in a position to do so as 
your plant grows. 

Again, what is the solution which natur- 
ally presents itself? 

Spend a few thousand dollars more to 
purchase a common battery central office 
equipment, raise your rates from 50 cents 
to $1.50 per station per month; and not 
only convert a plant that is losing money 
into a paying one, but convert a com- 
plaining clientele into a satisfied one. 

I wonder how many of us realize that 
the bulk of the investment in any given 
telephone plant is represented by outside 
plant and substation equipment—between 
80 per cent and 90 per cent of it. Just 
try it some time. Separate the amount 
of money you have invested in central 
office equipment from that which is in- 
vested in outside plant and substation 
equipment, and see if the percentages I 
mention are not correct. 

I have always preached and, I think, 
practiced economy and economical opera- 
tion. I have always felt that if a plant 
were operated economically and efficiently, 
rates and profits would take care of them- 
selves. But, niggardliness is not economy ; 
miserliness is not thrift; over-cautiousness 
is not efficiency. 

The acid test of the justification for a 
given contemplated capital expenditure is 
whether or not such an expenditure will 
he productive of a greater net return on 
the total capital investment, either through 
economies in operation brought about 
thereby or through a higher gross income 
chargeable thereto. 

The latter of these two results can, only 
be brought about in one, or both, of two 
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price charged for 
and an increase in the 


ways—an increase in 
the commodity, 
number of sales. 


There is no questioning the fact that a 
common battery service is an improvement 
The justification 
therefore, 


over a magneto service. 
for a higher rate schedule is, 
inherent therein. I believe that the other 
method of obtaining higher gross income 
is also inherent in this change to a better 
grade of service; viz., an increase in sales 
or number of subscribers due to the better 
service rendered. 

Please do not think that I am offering 
any theoretical, slide-rule solution to this 
problem. The plan of action which I| pro- 
pose has been followed by over 70 sfnall 
operating two or 
switchboards in 


companies formerly 
three-position magneto 
different parts of the country to my own 
personal knowledge. They range in size 
from consolidated properties operating 
several small units to single isolated plants. 
They range in location from Texas, New 
Mexico and Louisiana in the south through 
Missouri, Kansas, Illinois, Indiana and 
Iowa in the midwest to North Dakota, 


Minnesota and New York state in the 
north. 
Roughly speaking, a common battery 


plant, such as the one I have in mind as 
represented by the junior multiple type of 
equipment, will cost a little over twice as 
much as a magneto board with the same 
amount of line and associated equipment. 

With proper circuit engineering methods 
applied, your rural lines can either be 
converted immediately to selectively rung 
eight or ten-party common battery lines, 
or put on a convertible line basis to be 
gradually converted later to this type of 
service. 

Let’s assume a plant of about 200 lines, 
450 stations and two magneto positions. 
It is probably costing you at least $1.50 
per telephone per year or $675 for bat- 
tery renewals, if you figure this cost—as 
it properly should be figured—including a 
man’s time, transportation cost, etc. 

On a common battery basis, the current 
required for operating such a system 
would approximate 1.5 kilowatts for each 
24 hours. In other words, the discharge 
would approximate 31 ampere hours. At 
10 cents per kilowatt, which I think is 
high as an average, the power expense 
would be 15 cents per day or about $55 
annually, as against your present power 
expense, properly figured, of $675—an out- 
right saving of $620 per year. 

Right here let me bring out the point 
that the old obstacle to giving a common 
battery service in a small community sel- 
dom exists nowadays. I refer to the lack 
of a source of power supply. There are 
few, if any, communities today without 
an electric light and power plant. 

The saving on all new common battery 
instruments, as against new magneto in- 
struments, would average $7 each. As- 
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suming growth and replacements at 20 
telephones per year, you save another 
$140 annually on this item. 


Let me mention another point that I be- 
lieve not many of us realize. If you will 
take the amount of investment in a com- 
mon battery central office equipment and 
divide by the number of stations in serv- 
ice, thus getting a central office equipment 
cost per station, and add the cost of a 
common battery instrument, the total sta- 
tion cost figure you thus obtain will be no 
greater than if you do the same thing with 
a magneto. central office equipment and add 
the cost of a magneto instrument. 


In other words, the lower cost of your 
common battery instruments fully offsets 
the higher cost of your: common battery 
central office equipment. 

The saving in traffic costs on the basis 
of the standard labor value or coefficient 
of 1.30 for a call on a magneto board as 
compared with 0.85 on a small common 
battery under the “Thank You” repetition 
method would amount to 35 per cent. We 
will not figure this as an immediate saving, 
for it would be hard to translate this theo- 
retical saving into an actual one. 

But, even without this, we have a saving 
of $760 per year, which, on a 20 per cent 
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annual charge basis, would warrant an 
additional capital expenditure of $3,800. 
This is more than the difference between 
a magneto and a common battery plant of 
the size under consideration. 

In the case of a three-position magneto 
switchboard to be replaced, there is no 
question that the traffic saving can be 
translated into an actual one of one-posi- 
tion immediately. This means a saving of 
between $1,200 and $1,500 per year. 

We have, therefore, a plant which costs 
from $700 to $2,000 less per year to oper- 
ate. Such a saving will pay the cost of 
the new switchboard in from two to four 
years. Furthermore, your subscribers will 
gladly pay 50 cents to $1.50 more for this 
type of service as compared with their 
present “turn-the-crank, maybe-you-get- 
them-and-maybe-you-don’t” telephone. 

Let’s say you make effective a rate raise 
averaging $1 per month or $12 per year 
per station. On 450 stations you realize, 
at this rate, additional revenue to the 
amount of $5,400 per year. This is prob- 
ably the difference between a paying and 
a non-paying business. 

Whether privately-owned, syndicate- 
owned, or a mutual company, haven’t you 
a right to this return? Haven’t your sub- 
scribers a right to this grade of service? 
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I believe that you have, and that they 
have; and that it is to your mutual ad- 
vantage to take this step not only that 
you may put your business on a profitable 
basis but that you may take pride in your 
town and the telephone service you are 
furnishing it. 

What does common battery service offer 
compared with magneto service? 


1. Uniformity of current supply. 


2. Elimination of dry cells and cost of 
replacement. 


3. A constant transmission level; most 
important during this time of extensive 
toll development. 

4.. Positive supervision. 

5. Uniformity in operating. 

6. Reduced operating cost. 


7. Simpler and, therefore, reduced cost 
of maintenance. 


8. Lower investment in substation equip- 
ment. 


9. Better rates. 


In a few words, modern up-to-date serv- 
ice and a profitable busines. 

All operating companies are realizing 
that there is no excuse for a magneto 
board of more than one position. Are you 
willing to arouse yourselves sufficiently to 
ge after this just reward for your labors? 
Have you the nerve to go after it? 








Personal Notes from 


the Field 





Frank E. Bohn, president of the Home 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., Fort Wayne, 
Ind., was recently nominated by Le Ba- 
vard, a monthly magazine published in 
Fort Wayne, for its Hall of Fame. 

The Hall of Fame is a feature of the 
publication and each month one or more 
outstanding citizens is portrayed in its 
columns with reasons for his nomination. 
Le Bavard says of Mr. Bohn: 

“We nominate Frank E. Bohn for the 
Hall of Fame: Because he is a nationally 
recognized leader in his chosen profes- 
sion, the telephone business, and because 
he has given generously of his best efforts 
to promote the progress of Fort Wayne 
and the contentedness of its citizens.” 

Chairman John E. Curtiss, of the 
Nebraska State Railway Commission, has 
announced that he will ask the secretary 
of state to cancel his filing as a candidate 
for renomination on the Republican ticket. 
He will retire from the commission with 
the end of the year, or possibly before. 
In making the statement, Mr. Curtiss 
said: 

“Having definitely concluded not to be a 
candidate to succeed myself as a member 
of the Nebraska State Railway Commis- 
sion at the coming election, I regard it as 
proper that public announcement of this 
fact be made. I have several splendid 
opportunities to enter private business, and 





eventually I shall accept one of them. I 
appreciate deeply the opportunity and 
privilege which has been mine to serve the 
people of my native state in this capacity. 
However, the obligation that I owe my 
family makes it advisable that I leave the 
political field and seek more certain em- 
ployment in the realm of private business. 
I shall request the secretary of state to 
cancel my filing for this office.” 

Mr. Curtiss served as secretary of the 
commission for seven years, and has been 
commissioner for more than two years. 
Between the holding of these offices he 
was in chamber of commerce work. He 
was appointed to succeed H. G. Taylor 
when the latter resigned in 1928 to become 
public relations man for the car service 
division of the American Railway Asso- 
ciation. He is the fourth commissioner to 
resign in the 22 years of ‘its existence to 
enter private employment. 

He was on the point of resigning some 
months ago to accept a position with a 
Nebraska public utility, but changed his 
mind when the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission delayed action upon important 
railroad rate cases in which Nebraska is 
greatly interested and on which he had sat 
as a representative of the state commis- 
sions of the country. This work still holds 
him to his position. He has gone to Cali- 
fornia to examine the conditions surround- 


ing a lucrative offer that has been made 
him there. 

Mr. Curtiss’s training caused him to be 
assigned to the more intricate rate cases. 
He has written many orders in telephone 
cases, and, having appeared at several 
state conventions of the telephone associa- 
tion as a speaker, he is known tg most of 
the men in the industry in Nebraska. 
Because of the fact that public utilities 
and common carriers usually wait to make 
applications for rate increases until they 
are entitled to them under the law, most 
of his orders have carried rate increases. 

This has caused, in his case, as with his 
predecessors, a resentment on the part of 
a considerable section of the voters who 
have the idea that the commission’s busi- 
ness is to prevent rates from being raised 
and refuse to be educated on the point 
that its function is to discover, through the 
use of its own experts and accountants, 
whether the rates asked for are proper. 
Mr. Curtiss has refused to violate his oath 
to decide cases according to the law and 
the facts, and threats have been made to 
defeat him at the coming election. He felt 
that under such circumstances he was jus- 
tified in considering private offers where 
a more certain future and better salaries 
are involved. 

R. B. Still, former general. manager of 
the Gulf States Telephone Co., ‘Tyler, 
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MODERN EQUIPMENT 


—a contributing factor to 
the uniform quality of 


“P«H PROCESS” POLES 


Visitors at our plants often express surprise 
at the amount of mechanical equipment used 
in manufacturing and handling P & H Poles. 
We feel that complete modern equipment is required 
to produce poles that measure up to P& H Standards. 


For example, P & H Poles are picked up by locomotive 
cranes in each operation. When laid down, they are 
placed on skids, thus eliminating any possibility of 
damage to the poles or to the Butt-Treatment. In 
handling as well as in Butt-Treating operations, the 
use of modern equipment is an important factor in 
maintaining the uniform quality of P & H Poles. 

Modern equipment is just one of the reasons why P & H 


Poles are 
“Still in the Lead” 


FAST SHIPPING SERVICE on all cedar pole requirements— 
Northern White Cedar or Western Red Cedar. 


PAGE 4xp HILL Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN 
New York, N. ¥., 50 Church Si Giese, lll., 20 North Wacker Drive Bidg. 
Boston, hele 333 Public Service Bids. Kansas City, Mo., 455 Dwight Bidg. 
Dayton, Ohio, 854 Reibold Bidg. Omaha, Neb., 711 Electric Bidg. 





When writing to Page and Hill Co., please mention TELEPHONY. 
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Texas, and president of the Texas Inde- 
pendent Telephone Association, for a num- 
ber of years, is now associated with the 
Midland Trading Co., a subsidiary of The- 
odore Gary & Co., Kansas City, Mo. Mr. 
Still was also general manager of the 
Home City Telephone Co., and vice-presi- 
dent of the Utilities Finance Corp., both 
of Tyler, Texas. 

Mr. Still has been engaged in the tele- 
phone business for 25 years and was con- 
nected with the Gulf States Telephone Co. 
and its predecessor, the Southern Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., for 24 years. 

Up to the time he resigned as president 
of the Texas Independent Telephone As- 
sociaton on June 20, he has been very 


active in the work of the association in. 


Texas, as well as in national association 
work. He has served as president of the 
Texas association for 13 years. He was 
elected to that position in 1916, and re- 
elected in 1917 and 1918. In 1920 he was 
again elected to fill out the term of E. C. 
Blomeyer, who was moving to Chicago to 
become associated with the Gary interests. 
He has been re-elected each succeeding 
year since. 

Mr. Still has been a leader in associa- 
tion work, and especially in legislative 
matters. His knowledge of the telephone 
business and his wide acquaintance through- 
out the state made his services invaluable 
whenever it became necessary to look after 
the association’s interests at Austin. 

He is a director of the United States 

















R. B. Still, Prominent Independent Texas 
Telephone Man and Associated with the 
Gulf States Telephone Co., Tyler, for 24 
Years, Is Now Connected with the Midland 
Trading Co., of Kansas City, Mo. 


Independent Telephone Association. He 
has served in several official capacities 
with the East Texas Chamber of Com- 
merce and the Tyler Chamber of Com- 
merce. He is a member of the Tyler Ro- 
He served one term as mayor 


tary Club. 
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of Tyler, and has been president of East 
Texas Fair Association. He also 
active in many other civic organizations. 

A dinner in his honor was tendered Mr. 
Still on July 10 by the Gulf States Tele- 
phone Cd. in Tyler and it was attended 
by men prominent in the industry of the 
state, all of whom testified to the esteem in 
which he is held by those who have been 
closely associated with him. 

Philip J. Skolsky, district manager of 
the Wisconsin Telephone Co. at Eau 
Claire, Wis., retired on July 1 after near- 
ly 50 years’ service with Bell companies. 

In 1881 he entered the telephone busi- 
ness in the capacity of lineman for the 
Wisconsin company. In 1882 he began 
work for the Central Union Telephone Co. 
in Ohio. In 1883 he returned to the Wis- 
consin Telephone Co. as lineman and was 
subsequently appointed foreman of a state 
construction crew. Later that year he en- 
tered the employment of the Chicago Tele- 
phone Co. at Chicago. In 1884 he resigned 
to engage in farming at his boyhood home 
near Cudahy, Wis. 

In 1890 he re-entered the service of the 
Wisconsin Telephone Co., being assigned 
to the construction department. He served 
successively as repair clerk, state inspector 
and traveling auditor. In 1896 he was 
appointed special agent on the staff of the 
general superintendent at Milwaukee. In 
1899 he became division superintendent at 
Eau Claire and in 1905 was appointed 
district manager. 

Herman W. Ritterhoff, Kansas City, 
Mo., former assistant general manager of 
the Southwestern Bell Telephone Co., will 
be the Republican candidate for presiding 
judge of the Jackson County court, it was 
announced recently by the Republican cam- 
paign committee. Mr. Ritterhoff retired 
on pension July 1 after 51 years of tele- 
phone service in Kansas City. 

Ben C. Schweitzer, commercial super- 
intendent of the Home Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., Fort Wayne, Ind., was elected 
vice-president of the Fort Wayne Uni- 
versity Club at a recent dinner meeting of 
that organization. Mr. Schweitzer has 
taken a leading part in all University 
Club activities during the past few years. 
He acted as chairman of the last Univer- 
sity Club gridiron dinner at which nearly 
600 college men of Fort Wayne attended. 

Oscar Burton, assistant general man- 
ager, Gulf States Telephone Co., Tyler, 
Texas, has been promoted to the position 
of general manager of that company. He 
succeeds R. B. Still, who resigned to be- 
come connected with the Midland Trading 
Co., a-subsidiary of Theodore Gary & Co., 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Upon the completion of public school 
course, and two years of college work, 
Mr. Burton entered the telephone field as 
groundman in the construction department 
of the Southwestern Telegraph & Tele- 
phone Co., now the Southwestern Bell 
Telephone Co., on July 10, 1902. In June, 


was 
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1906, he was promoted to foreman of con- 
struction crew with the same company 
On May 10, 1907, he entered the service 
of the Southern Telephone & Telegrzph 
Co. (predecessor of the Gulf States Tele- 

















Oscar Burton, Newly-Appointed General 

Manager of the Gulf States Telephone Co., 

Tyler, Texas, Has Been Associated with 
the Company Since 1907. 


phone Co.) as construction foreman. In 
March, 1909, he was promoted to the po- 
sition of manager of the company’s ex- 
changes at Cooper, Enloe and Lake Creek, 
Texas. Another promotion 
March, 1911, when he was 
from Cooper to Gatesville, 
made district manager, with supervision 
over the company’s exchanges at Gates- 
ville, Hamilton, Hico and McGregor. 

About this time the Gulf States Tele- 
phone Co. was organized and took over the 
properties of the Southern Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. In November, 1919, Mr. 
Burton was promoted from district man- 
ager to assistant superintendent, with 
headquarters at Tyler, Texas. 

A few years later when the office of 
superintendent was abolished and R. B. 
Still was made general manager, Mr. Bur- 
ton was promoted-to the position of as- 
sistant to general manager, which position 
he has held since that time. 

He has been an active member of the 
Texas Independent Telephone Association 
since 1916. He was elected treasurer of 
the Association in 1916, and served as sec- 
retary of the organization in 1920. At a 
directors’ meeting held in Dallas, Texas, 
June 20, 1930, he was elected a director 
of the association and also to the position 
of secretary-treasurer. 

He is a member of the board of stewards 
of the Howard Marvin M. E. church, 
Tyler; a Mason, being past master of both 
lodges in Tyler; a member of the Tyler 
Rotary Club, and a director of the Tyler 
Chamber of Commerce. 


followed in 
transferred 
Texas, and 
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The name Creo-Pine on creosoted 
Southern pine is more than a trade 
' mark. It is a pledge of honest, accu- 
rate manufacture and rigid inspection 
from standing trees to finished product. 
Back of it-are twenty-two years of wood 
“Se preserving experience. 


Creo-Pine Poles—Always Available 
For Prompt Shipment 





If emergencies arise ....or if for any reason you need 
poles quickly .... there is no need to sacrifice the life of 
: your lines by using inferior quality poles. For we maintain 
1- —at all times—at our two treating plants at East Point. 
th Georgia, and Chattanooga, Tennessee—a large supply of 
poles. These poles are ready for framing and treating— 


B. in exact compliance with your specifications. And when 
" the occasion demands, this work can be done—because 
s- | of our large facilities and excellent equipment— in record 
on time, with no impairment to the life or strength of the 


poles. Shipments move rapidly, too, over the network 
of railways that reach in every direction from both plants. 


sc- Any of the sales offices listed below will gladly give you 
a additional information. 


, | CREO-PINE 
*f PRODUCTS 


a Boles SOUTHERN Woop PRESERVING Co. 
ch | Conduit ATLANTA, GA. 
oe : ross Arms Treating Plants East Point, Ga,and CHaTTANooGa, TENN. 
oor oc 
ler Sub- Jales Offices: 
dae Tis NEW YORK + PHILADELPHIA <- PITTSBURGH ~- TOLEDO 











When writing to the Southern Wood Preserving Co., 





please mention TELEPHONY. 











With the Manufacturers and Jobbers 





Additional Kellogg Equipment for 
New York Central Railroad. 
The New York Central Railroad has 
placed another order with the Kellogg 
Switchboard & Supply Co., of Chicago, 
for a No. 17-B magneto switchboard and 

















The No. 17-B Kellogg Magneto Switchboard 
Recently Installed by the New York Cen- 
tral Railroad. 


substation sets to better handle its station- 
to-station communications. 

This type of Kellogg switchboard is 
used where the requirements are for more 
than 15 lines and where the future growth 
is not expected to exceed 34 lines. It is 
arranged to operate with any standard 
magneto telephone which is connected to 
binding posts located inside the cabinet. 

The cabinet is finished in dark walnut 
and hinged to a back panel which opens 
outward, making all parts easily accessible. 
The board can be easily mounted on the 
wall, desk or table, making a neat and 
attractive installation, and it furnishes 
efficient and dependable service at a low 
cost. 

The line equipment consists of combined 
drops and jacks mounted in strips of ten, 
and can be arranged for either code or 
regular night alarm. Thus the attendant 
can go about her duties in the building 
and be able to know when a calling party 
is trying to signal her or some other in- 
dividual on the same line, by the code 
signals given from the night alarm buzzer. 

The code-ringing night-alarm feature is 
especially adapted to the requirements of 
the New York Central Railroad, as well 
as for rural communities with the usual 
heavy party-line saturation. 


Four-Wheel Drive Auto Co. 20 
Years Old This Month. 

On July 21, the Four-Wheel Drive Auto 
Co., Clintonville, Wis., celebrates its 20th 
anniversary of corporate existence. From 
the humble beginning in a rented black- 
smith shop, the property of Otto Zachow, 


the invertor of the basic feature of the 
FWD truck, to-present-day housing under 
roofs covering about 280,000 square feet of 
floor space, the physical properties repre- 
sent a value of about $1,385,000, but these 
have been depreciated on the company’s 
books about $840,000. These properties, 
held either in fee or in leasehodld, are lo- 
cated at Clintonville, at Boston, New York, 
Washington, D. C., Harrisburg, Atlanta, 
Chicago, Milwaukee, Kansas City, San 
Francisco, Los Angeles, and at Kitchener, 
Ontario. 

From the force of 1910, consisting of the 
master blacksmith and his two helpers, the 
payroll of the company has grown until 
today it lists about 750 people, distributed 
through the offices, in the sales divisions, 
and in the factory. The 1930 force oper- 
ates through 53 departments; those in the 
export service department are to be found 
in South America, in England and western 
Europe, and in Russia and those lands bor- 
dering the eastern shores of the Mediter- 
ranean. 

The four-wheel-driving principle was 
applied first in the manufacture of pas- 
senger cars; but as the market 20 years 
ago appeared to be stronger in the truck 
field, passenger car manufacture was early 
abandoned and the model “B,” of two tons’ 
capacity, the first four-wheel-driven truck 
ever to appear in the American market, 
was offered ine public. 

After showing up well in gruelling tests 
conducted in behalf of the United States 
Army, it was cordially received by army 
officers and recognized by the government; 
15,000 of them went into the World War. 
They served on every front; and aided in 
the defense of no fewer than 14 nations. 
Today the FWD line consists of ten 
models, ranging in capacity from 1% tons 
to six and seven tons; a six-wheeler and 
a fire department truck. 

Save as vacated by death, the same per- 
sonnel is in the company’s board of direc- 
tors, the same chief executive guides the 
destinies of the company, the same secre- 
tary and the sanie treasurer still function 
as in 1910. President and General Man- 
ager W. A. Olen has been at the helm 
since the first meeting of the board of di- 
rectors on July 21, 1910. Six of the nine 
original directors meet in the sessions of 
the board. Frank Gause, secretary, and 
D. J. Rohrer, treasurer, have served in 
their respective offices since the inception 
of the company. 

From an original capitalization of $110,- 
000, that item was increased in July, 1911, 
to $250,000; today the capital is $1,727,600, 
all of which further additional amount has 
come from earnings. The company never 
has been sold; never refinanced, and never 
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has been a heavy borrower concern. There 
has never been a minority bloc nor minor- 
ity report among the stockholders or the 
directors. 

Following the World War the return to 
normal production found the market far 
advanced beyond its pre-war status; so suc- 
cessful had been FWD, within such a wide 
variety of ultizations carrying back into 
peacetime activity, the market was briskly 
stimulated. The consequence was that pro- 
duction quickly returned to its normal 
status. In 20 years of business, the value 
of goods distributed in the world’s mar- 
kets exceeds $130,000,000. 


Representatives Appoint Traveling 


Sales Representatives. 
Randall-Lore, Inc., 
representatives in Baltimore, Md., and 
Washington, D. C., have just announced 
that J. B. Cummings, Jr., has joined their 
organization as sales representative. 

Mr. Cummings will cover Maryland and 
that part of Virginia and West Virginia 
served by Randall-Lore. Mr. Cummings 
has covered this territory for some time 
and has made a great many friends in the 
district. 





Stromberg-Carlson 


Paragraphs. 

TeLkor, Inc., Elyria, Ohio, has just is- 
sued a new Telering booklet. In it is given 
a brief description of this machine for 
all telephone ringing purposes as well as 
pertinent comments relative to its installa- 
tion and maintenance. 

MINE SAFETY APPLIANCES Co. has de- 
veloped two new first aid products for line 
construction and maintenance crews 

Ivy poisoning and burns from creosoted 
poles are two troublesome field hazards for 
most public utility companies and others 
which employ construction crews during 
warm weather. Construction crews often 
encounter poison ivy when clearing brush 
and thickets for a right-of-way. M-S-A 
poison ivy treatment, quickly applied, is 
said to relieve the itching and dry up the 
inflammation. 

During hot weather, creosote, which con- 
tains carbolic acid and is used as a pre- 
servative for line poles, may ooze from 
poles so treated. Upon coming in contact 
with the skin, it causes a burn or irrita- 
tion. M-S-A cresote burn wash, when ap- 
plied, is claimed to remove the cause of 
the burn; if further attention is required, 
Unguentine or some similar healing oint- 
ment may be applied. 

Complete information regarding the ivy 
treatment and the creosote burn wash may 
be obtained from the Mine Safety Ap 
pliances Co., Thomas and Meade s‘reets, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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SMOOTH 
& 


HE mirror smooth bore 

of Velveduct Vitrified 

Clay Conduit reduces fric- 

tion in cable pulling to the 

very minimum, thereby in- 

suring against scoring of the 
cable sheath. 


Velveduct, scientifically 
shaped and processed in the 
largest clay conduit plant in 
thecountry,answers the most 
rigid requirements for a safe, 
economical and permanent 
housing for telephone cable. 


American Electric Co., Inc. 
State and 64th Streets 
Chicago, Illinois 
Distributors to 
The Independent Telephone Trade 





VELVE DUCT 


CLAY PRODUCTS COMPANY. 
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inc. 


CLAY 


Made By 
OF 


CON D UI Ti 


INDIANA, BRAZIL. INDIANA 'Y 
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LEICH 


Nos. 221-A and 222-A 


COMBINED CHARGING AND 
RINGING CONVERTERS 


In addition to supplying ringing current 
only in a magneto exchange, the battery 
used in connection with a Leich charging 
and ringing converter will supply constant 
and reliable current for operators’ sets. 


This can be accomplished by installing 
a 2-A Auxiliary Set and common battery 
transmitter in each operator’s position. 


Cost of current for operators’ sets can 
be reduced approximately 90% when com- 
pared with dry battery supply. 


Economical — quiet in operation — free 
from radio interference. 


Liberal allowance offered on old ringing 
equipment. 


LEICH ELECTRIC CoO. 


GENOA, ILL. 
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TELERING 


For Central Office and PBX Ringing 
IN USE ALL OVER THE WORLD 


REDUCE 
YOUR 
RINGING 


More power than you need. 


IT PAYS FOR ITSELF 


Converts 60 Cycle Lighting Current to 20 Cycle 
Ringing Current 


POSITIVELY NO RADIO INTERFERENCE 
Very low current consumption. 


Price $44.00 — F. O. B. Elyria 
Fully Guaranteed. 


Sold by Leading Telephone Distributors 


TELKOR, INC., ELYRIA, OHIO 


(Write for booklet) 















Strowger Dials in Land of the Pharaohs 


Mansoura, Egypt, Which Dates Back to Year 1221 and Now Manufacturing 


City of Approximately 46,000 Population, Equipped With Strowger Automatic 
Service—Method of Handling Traffic and Principal Features of Equipment 


Automatic Telephone Mfg. Co., 


By J. W. Catchpole, 





With the opening of a 1,000- 
line Strowger automatic tele- 
phone exchange at 
Egypt, a modern system of 
communication has been im- 
pressed upon a country teem- 
ing with old-world romance and 
mysticism. 

Mansoura is the capital of 
the province of Dakahlia .and 
is siteuated in Lower Egypt, 
near the west side of Lake 
Menzala. It is served. by the 
Cairo-Damietta railway and has 
a population of approximately 
46,000. 

The town dates from 1221, 
and is famous in history as the 
scene of the battle of Mansoura, fought 
on February 8, 1250, between the Cru- 
saders, commanded by the King of France, 
St. Louis and the Egyptians. The battle 
was indecisive, but led to a retreat of the 
Crusaders on Damietta and to the sur- 
render of St. 

Today Mansoura is an industrial center, 
boasting several cotton-spinning, cotton, 
linen and sail-cloth factories, and as such, 
calls for the best and most efficient tele- 
phone service. This need has been duly 
recognized by the responsible administra- 
tion, the Egyptian State Telegraphs and 
Telephones, which commissioned the Auto- 
matic Telephone Mfg. Co., Ltd., 
works, Liverpool, to 


Mansoura, 





Louis. 


Strowger 
manufacture and 


install the plant now under review. 

The Strowger system adopted for Man- 
soura is four-digit and comprises 900 indi- 
and 100 P.B.X. lines. 
former run from 


vidual subscribers’ 
The numbers of the 





2100-2999 and of the latter from 2000-2099, 
inclusive. 

The main switchroom equipment consists 
of nine regular rotary line-switch units, 
one P.B.X. unit, two selector trunk boards, 
combined main and intermediate distribu- 
tion frame, test jack frame, traffic meter 
rack, outgoing primary link frame, and a 
service observation equipment unit. 

The associated manual equipment at the 
Mansoura exchange comprises one record 
position, seven trunk positions, a combined 
monitor’s and supervisor’s desk, observa- 
tion desk, test desk and special apparatus 
rack, 

All outgoing traffic from the Mansoura 
automatic exchange is handled via_ the 
trunk positions of the manual switchboard, 
subscribers dialing “0,” which gives access 
to the trunk record operator. All traffic 
incoming to Mansoura automatic sub- 
scribers passes through the same channel. 








Liverpool, England 


the trunk operators at the 
manual board dialing the re- 
quired numbers over incoming 
second and final selectors. 

If a wanted subscriber is 
already engaged on a local call, 
facilities are provided on the 
final selector to enable the 
operator to enter a connection 
by means of her speaking key 
and offer the call. On accept- 
ance, both subscribers hang up 
their receivers, and the required 
number is then automatically re- 
called by ringing current from 
the final selector. 

On the other hand, if the 
wanted subscriber is already 
engaged on a prior trunk call, the opera- 
tor will receive the “engaged on trunk” 
(400 interruptions per second) and 
will not offer the call. 

Dialing 98 gives access to the monitor’s 
desk for complaints and inquiries, 
faultsmen can attract the attention of the 
test clerk at his desk by dialing 92. 

Another facility is afforded to 
men by ring-back relay groups, 


Telephone Exchange Building, Mansoura, Egypt, Which Houses 
Strowger Automatic Equipment. 


tone 


while 


faults- 
which en- 
able them to test the bells of subscribers’ 
telephones without reference to the test 
clerk. This is effected by dialing 93. 

Lines to the test distributor enable the 
test clerk at his desk to reach all sub- 
scribers’ lines to determine whether they 
are in proper working order. They also 
provide circuits, free from all bridges or 
shunts, for making tests. 

Other convenient 
the operating and 
interception circuits, 


services provided for 
maintenance staff are 


for intercepting calls 

















General View of Switchroom of Strowger Automatic Telephone Exchange, Mansoura, Egypt—Manual Switchboard, Desks and 


Apparatus Rack in Mansoura, Egypt. 
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XCELLIGHI 


noel A .BOWERFULL 
LE SEARCHLIGHT 











ALL PURPOSE WORK- LIGHT 


The EXCELLIGHT is always ready, safe, powerful, economical 
and simple. It is moisture and waterproof, which eliminates 
short circuits and greatly increases the life of the batteries. 
The EXCELLIGHT is indispensable, especially around places 
where inflammable materials are stored or manufactured. 

With ordinary use the batteries will last for many months and 
can be replaced at small cost. Batteries are standard. 

Used and endorsed by Fire Depart- 
ments, Railroads, Police Depart- 








ments, Telephone and Telegraph 
Co.s, etc. Always dependable. 
Adjustable focusing. 


DURABLE 
SIMPLE 
ECONOMICAL 
WATERPROOF 
NON-CORROSIVE 
INDISPENSABLE 


Write for sample, full information and special net prices 


THE NATIONAL MARINE LAMP CO. 


























Dept. L. Forestville, Conn. 












GALVANIZED PRODUCTS 

















Telephone and 
Telegraph Wire 
Extra Best Best (EBB) 
Best Best (BB) 
Steel 


Seven Wire 
Steel Strand 
Standard 
Siemens-Martin 
High Strength 
Extra High Strength 
@Crapo Galvanized Products 
combine every element essen- 
tial to long life and low main- 
tenance cost: pure zinc coat- 
ings, mon-cracking, non-peel- 
ing—correct tensile values— 
proper ductility. 
Immediate shipping service from 


Distributors’ stocks in all job- 
bing centers. 


Manufactured Exclusively by 


Indiana Steel & Wire Co. 
Muncie, Indiana 
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CHARGERS 








B X boards may be a source of profit 
or a source of trouble. It depends 


largely on the equipment you put in 
them. 


When it comes to power, specify good storage 
batteries and Fansteel Chargers. Float the bat- 
tery on the Charger, set the charging rate to 
slightly more than the current consumption—it's 
easy with Fansteel Chargers—and the installa- 
tion will require no attention for months at a time. 


Fansteel Chargers improve service by keeping 
batteries up to full voltage; they make batteries 
last longer; they eliminate duplicate batteries. 
Fansteel Chargers, built for all requirements up 
to 50 volts at a 6-ampere rate, are low in cost, 
easy to install, last a lifetime. 


Write today for literature. 


DISTRIBUTOR 


Kellogg Switchboard and 
Supply Company 
1066 West Adams Street, Chicago 


COMPANY, Ine. 


NORTH CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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to and from subscribers should this become 
necessary, connection being established 
with any desired line by means of test 
cords and plugs and testing jacks on the 
main distribution frame. 


The P.B.X. facilities provided are for | 


subscribers with groups of exchange lines 
up to a maximum of ten, and are given 
by 10-level, 10-contact rotary final selectors 
mounted on the P.B.X. line-switch unit. 
The numbers allocated to such a group 
are in numerical sequence, and are con- 
fined to one level of these final selector 
banks. 

Only the first number of the series ap- 
pears in the directory, and is the common 
number dialed by any subscriber requiring 
connection to that particular private branch 
exchange. Whenever -this number is 
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a graded group and serve to indicate on 
which particular shelf the “all trunks busy” 
condition obtains. 

Finally the totalling meters, one per 
operator’s position at the associated manual 
switchboard register the total number of 
calls passing through these positions and 
prevent overloading of operators. 

For routine testing of the Mansoura 
automatic equipment two test sets are fur- 
nished; one, a final selector routine test 
set, which can be associated with any one 
of these switches by means of jacks pro- 
vided on the line-switch units; the other, 
an impulse testing machine for facilitating 
the adjustment of group and final selectors. 

The power plant which furnishes cur- 
rent for operating the automatic exchange 
mechanism and energizing the subscribers’ 


Vol. 99. No. 3. 


time being by displacement tanks. 

In addition, there are seven P.B.X 
counter E. M. F. cells capable of passin: a 
current of five amperes continuously. ‘! he 
normal practice is to operate the exchaiige 
from one battery while the other is on 
charge, but in the event of an excepticnal! 
demand for current—as, for example, 
during the “busy hour”’—a_ choke coil 
enables the charging generator to be floated 
across the battery and exchange and thus 
take its share of the peak load. 

Ringing current is supplied by Cromp- 
ton-Parkinson ringing machines, also in 
duplicate. Each machine has an output of 
0.3 ampere at 75 volts, 16% cycles, single 
phase. One machine is wound to operate 


at 220 volts, the other off the exchange 
battery, in series with an impedance coil. 








Exchange Power Plant in Mansoura, Egypt, Showing Charging Motor—Generator Set 
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HMMM 
"nnn 
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in Foreground and Emergency Engine—Driven 


Generator—Switchroom Showing Line-Switch Units and Selector Trunk Boara. 


dialed, the corresponding final selector 
will automatically hunt over all the lines 
constituting the group and come to rest 
on the first one disengaged. 

Should night service be required on a 
private branch exchange which is un- 
attended, any line in the group except the 
first or common line may be allocated for 
this service, and connection established by 
dialing the corresponding number. In such 
event, no hunting will take place, but the 
call will go through in the usual way. 

Provision has been made on the Strow- 
ger automatic equipment at Mansoura for 
recording any overflow that might occur 
on the groups of switches at any time. 
This is a highly desirable facility as, in 
the event of any abnormal traffic, the num- 
ber of switches in service can be adjusted 
as required. 

Three groups of meters are installed for 
this service; the overflow meters, one for 
each graded group, are operated from the 
1lth private selector bank contact in the 
grading, thus indicating the frequency with 
which all trunks test busy, since the 
wipers, to reach this contact, have perforce 
to pass over all others in the level. 

One set of analysis meters serves the 
exchange, and one of these may be asso- 
ciated with any desired selector shelf. 


They are brought into service after an 
overflow of traffic has been registered on 





telephones comprises a motor-generator set 
-f Crompton-Parkinson manufacture, giv- 
ing a total output of 80 amperes at 57 volts, 
with regulation between a minimum of 50 
and a maximum of 67 volts. The set com- 
prises an enclosed ventilated shunt-wound 
D. C. motor: operating on 220 volts, direct- 
coupled to a shunt-wound generator of 
semi-telephone type. The speed is 100 R. 
P. M. and the efficiency 66 per cent at full 
load. 

As a standby in the event of supply cur- 
rent failure, an engine-driven generating 
set has also been installed. It comprises a 
“Pelapone” vertical water-cooled, four- 
cycle, twin-cylinder, heavy-duty oil engine, 
arranged for starting on petrol and run- 
ning on paraffin. The engine is direct- 
coupled to a similar generator to that just 
described, the speed being 900 R. P. M. and 
the full-load efficiency, 82 per cent. 

The main storage batteries which directly 
serve the exchange are in duplicate. They 
are of Alton Battery Co. manufacture and 
comprise two sets of 25 C.L.G. 11 type 
elements in C. L.G. 15 glass boxes. ' 

Each battery has a present capacity of 
400 ampere-hours when discharged at the 
10-hour rate, but the glass containers are 
large enough to accommodate extra plates 
up to a total capacity of 560 ampere-hours 
to take care of future expansion. The 
additional acid space is occupied for the 


The speed of these machines is 1000 
R. P. M. 

Control of the power plant is through 
a main switchboard comprising black en- 
ameled_ slate panels which are 
mounted ammeter, voltmeter, multi-way 
switches, generator field regulators, S. P. 
circuit breakers, and switches for con- 
trolling the charge and discharge of the 
two main batteries. 

A contact voltmeter connected to the bus 
bars gives an alarm if the voltage drops to 
46 or rises to 52. The generator circuit 
breakers are arranged to trip at 25 per 
cent overload (100 amperes) and at re- 
verse current from 5 to 214 per cent, i. ¢. 
four to six amperes. A _ motor-starting 
panel controls the motor-generator set. 

From the foregoing description it will 
be appreciated that every contingency has 
been provided for and that a failure of 
the telephone service through lack of cur- 
rent to operate the exchange is virtually 
impossible. 

The entire installation, with the excep 
tions referred to, was manufactured at its 
Strowger works, Liverpool, England, and 


upon 


installed on site by the Automatic Tele- 
phone Mfg. Co., Ltd. ; 

The company also supplied the w ole 0! 
the subscribers’ telephones for service i 
the Mansoura area. Especially favorable 
comment has been passed by execu! ves 0! 
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It’s what you get out of them 
THAT COUNTS 
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You can buy tool boxes and tool boxes. The 
| | thing uppermost in your mind is, “Will this | | 

tool box serve our purpose?” If you intend | | 
to purchase one tool box or a lot of them, 
by all means, let us send you a full descrip- 
tion of our new All-Steel Utility (Splicer) 
3ox—made for telephone maintenance de- 
|| partments. Compare it with other boxes. 


aLITTLEFORD 


ALL “STEEL 
‘iB: TOOL BOXES | 


Zt J LTLEFORD BROS. 423 E. PEARL ST. CINCINNATI.O. | 










































Taken from 
unretouched 
photogiaph of 
a Suttle Rebuilt 
Telephone 


5-Bar Rebuilt Western Electric 


Cable wired, binding post terminals for 
ringer, receiver and transmitter. Wired for 
condenser. Beautifully finished oak cabinet, 
Lighting protector. 


No. 135—W. E. 5-bar, 1600 $1 4 00 
> 
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le Equipment Co.” 
7 neraat AND WAIN OFFICE 
yap eee Ilinois : 


black metal parts. 
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EVER-PROTECT CABLE COMPOUND 








SLEEVE TWISTERS 
TREE TRIMMERS 
SAFETY STRAPS 
LAG WRENCHES 
WIRE GRIPS 
TOOL BAGS 
CLIMBERS 
TACKLES 
PLIERS 
BELTS 


SINCE 1857 














EFFECTIVE in maintaining your underground 
and aerial cable in perfect condition 


NATIONAL CABLE COMPOUND CO. 
MITCHELL INC. INDIANA 
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TELEPHONY ADVERTISERS 
will give you service 
which will be 


pleasing 











RAY-O-VAC) 
TELEPHONE BATTERIES 


Longer Life « Quicker Comeback 
Higher Voltage Staying Power 


FRENCH BATTERY COMPANY 
MADISON, WISCONSIN 
GENERAL SALES OFFICE: 20 NORTH WACKER DRIVE, CHICAGO 
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the administration upon the smooth and 
silent action of the type 24 dial with which 
they are equipped as well as upon the 
efficiency of the transmission. 

A further compliment was paid by the 
officials of the Egyptian State Telegraphs 
and Telephones in connection with the 
observation equipment, which they regard 
as the best in their experience from a 
service standpoint. 

The completed exchange was placed in 
commission on March 23, 1930, without a 
hitch and has since operated to the com- 
plete satisfaction both of the subscribers 
and the administration. 


Prices in the Metal Markets. 
New York, July 14—Copper — Dull; 
electrolytic, spot, future, 11%c. Iron— 
Steady; No. 2 f. o. b. eastern Pennsylvania, 
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$18@19; do Buffalo, $16; do Alabama, 
$12@14. Tin—Easier; spot and nearby, 
29.37c; future, 29.62c. Lead—Quiet; spot 
New York, 5.25c; East St. Louis, 5.15c. 
Zinc—Quiet ; East St. Louis, spot and fu- 
ture, 4.12@4.15c. Antimony—Spot, 6.75c. 
Quicksjlver—$120. 


Ohio Operator Receives Mail Car- 
rying Unique Address. - 
“Fan” mail is not uncommon; to re- 
ceive letters addressed to “Operator in the 
Dog’s Tail Episode” is rather unusual. 
Yet an operator in the Ohio Bell Tele- 
phone Co.’s office at Holland, Ohio, has 

mail so directed. She tells this story: 

When she answered a signal recently a 
woman, greatly excited, called: “Central! 
Send some help; the dog has his tail 
caught in the wringer!” 
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“All right,” the operator replied. She 
sent men from a nearby garage to help 
the woman extricate the dog. A call to 
a nearby doctor brought the physician 
running, leaving an office full of patients. 
He bandaged the wounded parts. 

This incident received publicity in the 
town paper, the Toledo papers and was 
copied from them by papers in other 
cities. As a result, the operator received 
clippings from Detroit, Dayton and other 
cities addressed in that unique fashion. 





New York Association to Hold 
District Meeting Next Week. 
The Up-State Telephone Association of 

New York has sent out notices of a dis- 

trict meeting and traffic conference to be 

held at Bennett Hotel, Binghamton, N. Y., 

next week on Thursday, July 24. 


What the Commissions Are Doing 


Up-to-the-Minute News Regarding the Activities of State and Interstate Com- 
missions, Courts and City Councils in Matters Concerning Telephone Com- 
panies—Summary of Commission Orders and Schedule of Telephone Hearings 


Hearing to Eliminate Free Service 
Continued to September. 

Hearing on the application of the IIli- 
nois Consolidated Telephone Co. of Mat- 
toon, for permission to eliminate certain 
free telephone service in Montgomery 
county was continued by the Illinois Com- 
merce Commission on July 8 to September 
2, after four witnesses testified on behalf 
and against the application. 

The evidence offered on July 8 will be 
studied by the commission and additional 
evidence will be heard at the resumed 
hearing in September. The hearing on 
July 8 was before Commissioner Hunter 
in Springfield. 


Indiana Commission Asks New 


Trial in LaPorte Case. 

The Indiana Public Service Commission 
has filed a petition before Judge Orlo R. 
Deahl in South Bend, asking a new trial 
of the telephone rate increase suit brought 
by the LaPorte Chamber of Commerce 
and farm bureau at LaPorte, Ind., against 
the LaPorte County Telephone Co. Judge 
Deahl recently granted the LaPorte plain- 
tiffs an injunction against the commission, 
prohibiting the levying of an increase in 
rates which had been granted by the com- 
mission. 


Kentucky Council Orders Bell to 
Return to Pre-war Rates. 

The city council of Danville, Ky., has 
voted to give official notice to the South- 
ern Bell Telephone & Telegraph Co. to 
return to franchise rates by September 1. 

The franchise rates are $3.50 for busi- 


ness houses; $1.50 for duplex telephones ; 
and $2 for exclusive residential telephones. 

The rates were raised to the present 
standard by the government during the 
war. 


Conference Discusses Changes in 
Nebraska’s Compensation Law. 
As a result of conferences recently’ held 

in Lincoln and Omaha, Neb., each of which 
covered a period of three days, the state 
labor bureau, which has charge of the 
enforcement of labor laws as well as de- 
termining amounts to be paid by employ- 
ers for compensation, believes a complete 
revision of the safety codes of the state 
will be made. 


Much of the work was tentatively fin- 
ished when presented to the conferences, 
which were composed of employers, rail- 
road officials, insurance company agents, 
workmen and others, and it was over the 
provision of the new code that most of 
the discussions arose. 

Secretary Pollard of the department 
says that Nebraska is in an unenviable 
position with respect to insurance rates 
on workmen compensation cases, being 
higher than nearly every state in that sec- 
tion, and he desires to bring about a con- 
dition that will warrant reductions. 


As soon as a stenographic report of the 
conferences can be reduced to print, ex- 
perts in various lines in the state and con- 
nected with the federal government will be 
asked to read the proposed code and sup- 
ply any omissions or criticize the work in 
any way, as freely as they wish. It is con- 
sidered probable that changes in the com- 





pensation law will be suggested to the 
next winter’s session of the legislature as 
a result of the evidence and discussion 
brought out at the conferences. The last 
session had the benefit of correlated advice 
from a specially-named commission. 


Nebraska Board Levies Assess- 
ment Based on Franchises. 

The Nebraska State Board of Equaliza- 
tion and Assessment has again levied an 
assessment on telephone, telegraph and 
power companies based on the value of 
their franchises. The total this year is 
nearly $5,000,000, somewhat more than a 
year ago. 

Secretary Kloidy of the Nebraska Tele- 
phone Association, who appeared in oppo- 
sition to this assessment last year, said 
that no further steps would be taken to 
contest the matter until the test case 
brought by the Western Union Telegraph 
Co., now in federal court, is ended. Out- 
side of the Northwestern Bell company 
and the Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., the franchise valuations are not very 
large, but the principle is an important one. 

Mr. Kloidy says that in several. sales 
that have taken place during the last year, 
the purchasers have paid for the value put 
upon the franchise by the owner, and that 
when later book cost figures in rate cases, 
the policy of assessing these franchises 
will react on the state. It is pointed out 
that while the tax on a franchise valua- 
tion of $1,000 will scarcely exceed 2.5. per 
cent or $25, the lawful return on it is 7 
per cent or $70. 


The valuations will be reported to the 
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yarious counties in which the companies 
are located for tax levy purposes. The 
Northwestern Bell Telephone Co. fran- 
chise is estimated at a value of $1,000,000, 
while that cf the Lincoln Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. is fixed at $200,000. 


Summary of Commission Rulings 
and Schedule of Hearings. 
ALABAMA. 

June 26: Approval given the sale of 
the properties of the Jackson County Tel- 
ephone Co., of Scottsboro, to J. L. Kirk. 
June 26: The Coffeeville Telephone Co., 
Coffeeville, of which J. L. Deas is mana- 
ger, granted authority to sell its properties 
to P. A. Holtam. Mr.- Holtam proposed 
to reduce the residential telephone rates 
25 cents per month, and to spend $750 for 

improvements. 
ILLINOIs. 


June 24: Illinois Bell Telephone Co. 
authorized to increase rates in Vandalia 
upon the installation of common battery 
equipment in lieu of magneto service. 

June 24: Illinois Bell Telephone Co. 
filed supplement No. 2 revised sheets, No. 
31 and 32, and original sheet No. 33 to the 
list of stations in its toll rate schedule, 
Il. C. C. 2, showing additions, changes 
and corrections in listing to June 2, 1930, 
effective July 2, 1930. No action taken by 
commission. 

June 24: Illinois Telephone Co., with 
headquarters at Jacksonville, filed appli- 
cation for a new schedule of rates apply- 
ing to all exchanges, stated in rate sched- 
ule I. C. C. 1, original sheets No. 1 to 7. 
No action taken by commission. 

June 25: Illinois Bell Telephone Co., 
filed schedule showing reduction in rates 
to subscribers inside of Riverdale ex- 
change area by the elimination of mileage 
charges, effective July 12, stated in rate 
schedule I. C. C. 1, revised sheet 7. No 
action taken by commission. 

June 25: Order issued suspending until 
November 6, 1930, proposed rates for toll 
service from Bushnell to Macomb by the 
Illinois Valley Telephone Co., of Bushnell,’ 
stated in toll rate schedule and exchange 
tate schedule I. C. C. 3, section 9, sheet 1. 
July 15: Continued hearing at Chicago 
before Commissioner Gilbert on complaint 
iled against the Wabash Valley Telephone 
lo, of insufficient telephone service in 
Cheneyville, by the Cheneyville Telephone 
lo. now operated by the Wabash Valley 
company. An amended complaint was filed 
in which it was stated that the Wabash 
Valley company maintains an exchange at 
Ambia, Ind., where the telephone line runs 
0 complainant’s residence. 

KANSAS. 

June 30: The Lansing Telephone Co., 
i Lansing, filed a complaint against the 
Southwestern Bell Telephone Co., alleging 
that the Southwestern Bell company is re- 
tiving revenue from subscribers who 
‘ould be paying the Lansing company. 
the Lansing company asked the commis- 
ion to order the Southwestern Bell com- 
any out of territory not allocated to it. 

July 21: Hearing at Topeka on appli- 
ation of the Gray County Telephone Co.., 
Umarron, for a certificate relating to a 
Moposed issue of its bonds in the amount 
| $60.000. 

July 21: Hearing at Topeka on appli- 
‘ation of the Kansas Home Telephone Co 
‘or a certificate of convenience and au- 
lority to transact the business of a public 
itty at Altoona. 

MIssourI. 
July 24: Hearing at Maysville on appli- 
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Each National Sleeve Splice 
is Uniform with Every Other 











A NATIONAL SPLICE 


NEVER BREAKS 





ATIONAL Sleeve Splices assure 

uniformity of joints all along the 
line. In every instance, every joint 
will be equally strong, and equally air 
and moisture-proof with every other, 
and there will be no weakening or 
breaking of the line at the joints. 
Thus, they eliminate absolutely the 
variations found in hand-splicing. 


Pee. ~ ~~ as 


In addition, National Sleeves are 
easy to install, are extremely durable, 
have great tensile strength, high con- 
ductivity, and from every angle are 


———SSs the most efficient method of making 


the splice. 





National Double Tube 
Sleeves. Size 17 B&S 
to 4/0 B&S Strand. 


Write today, for prices, samples 
and full information. 







the NATIONAL TELEPHONE 
SUPPLY COMPANY 


5100 Superior Ave. Cleveland, Ohio 





Meationing TELEPHONY makes it a better paper 
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cation of Inter County Telephone Co. to 
file exchange tariff for service at Alta- 
mont, Gallatin, Pattonsburg, Coffey and 
Jameson. 

July 24: Hearing at Maysville on appli- 
cation of Inter County Telephone Co. to 
file exchange tariff for service at Amity, 
Clarksdale, Fairport, Raysville, Osborn, 
Santa Rose, Stewartsville and Weatherby. 


New York. 
July 15: Hearing at New York before 


TELEPHONY 


Commissioner Van Namee on petition of 
the Cornwall Telephone Co., of Cornwall- 
on-the-Hudson, to issue stock, and ‘on 
petition of Central Hudson Gas & Electric 
Corp. to acquire this stock. 


OHIO. 


June 28: United Telephone Co., of 
Bellefontaine, authorized to issue and sell 
at par $117,100 worth of 6 per cent cu- 
mulative preferred stock, proceeds to be 
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used in reimbursing the company’s treas- 
ury for uncapitalized capital and expenii- 
tures to May 31, 1930. 

WEsT VIRGINIA. 


June 28: The South Branch Telephone 
Co., with headquarters at Romney, author- 
ized to increase rates in Petersburg, effec- 
tive July 1, the increase to be the same as 
that put into effect in other communities 
served by the company as authorized in an 
order issued December 18, 1929. 


Condensed Telephone News 


Officers of Companies Are Urgently Requested to Forward to Us Promptly 
All Financial and Other Statements as Soon as Issued and Any Items Relat- 


ing to Construction, Rebuilding, or Changes in Their 


New Incorporations and New Tel- 
ephone Companies. 


FLAHERTY, (P. O. Vine Grove), Ky.— 
The Flaherty Telephone Co. was recently 
incorporated with a capital of $1,250. The 
incorporators are J. F. Jones, L. J. Shir- 
cliffe, and J. K. Whelan. 

Lincotn, Nes.—The Baker Telephone 
Co., of Anoka, has filed articles of incor- 
poration with the secretary of state. The 
board of directors is composed of Art 
Lingdahl, Elmer Tishendorf, E. J. North- 
rop, A. B. Wood and J. M. Koenig. 


Pierre, S. D.—Articles of incorporation 
have been filed for the Wayside Telephone 
Co. to construct and operate a rural tele- 
phone line in Clay county, with a capital 
of $5,000. Incorporators are P. A. Chaus- 
see, W. J. Chaussee, E. A. Maxwell, J. 
Altred Anderson, W. A. Ufford, of Ver- 
million; Henry Arderson and M. L. Cu- 
sick, of Burbank. 

Morristown, TENN.—Application for a 
charter of incorporation has been filed by 
the Beulah Telephone Co., with a capital 
of $1,000. The incorporators are W. A. 
Cooper, George L. Hale, Willis Allen, 
George A. Rudder, and J. E. Erwin. 

Port ARANSAS, TEXAsS.—The Port Tel- 
ephone Co. was recently incorporated to 
construct telephone lines at the port. The 
incorporators are J. W. Hampton, and 
James A. Harley. 

Mason City, Iowa—The Portland & 
Cameron Telephone Co., a rural organiza- 
tion, has been incorporated. The incorpo- 
ration, according to Earl M. Dean, presi- 
dent, is a reorganization of the company. 

ALLIANCE, On10.—The Telephone Engi- 
neering & Management Co. was recently 
incorporated with 1,000 shares of no par 
value stock. The incorporators are Ever- 
ett W. Sweezy of Alliance, George B. 
Quatman of Lima, and Curtis M. Shetler. 
The correspondent is W. E. Hamaker, 804 
Renkort Building, Canton. 

Humesotpt, S. D.—The Humboldt Farm- 
ers Telephone Co. has been incorporated 
by Charles P. Huefert, Henry Mundt and 
E. A. Tilger, of Humboldt, with a capital 
of $10,000. 

Mr. Vernon, S.. D.—The Davison 
County Rural Telephone Co. has been in- 
corporated with a capital of $10,000 and 
will operate rural telephone lines in Davi- 
son county. The incorporators are C. L. 
Althen, A. G. Malde, of Mt. Vernon; F. 
E. Baker, A. J. Johnson, and H. M. 
Hooker, of Plankinton. 

Financial. 


Crown Point, Inv.—Officials of the 
Crown Point Telephone Co. have filed pa- 


pers with the secretary of state in Indian- 
apolis increasing the capital stock of the 
company by 2,200 shares of a par value 
of $50 each. 

RicHMoNnbD, Va.—The Public Telephone 
Corp., located in the American National 
Bank Building in Richmond, has increased 
its capital to $50,000. 


Construction. 


HamiILton, Itt.—Manager Pancost of 
the Mississippi Valley Telephone Co. re- 
cently announced that the local outside 
plant will be rebuilt with cable and new 
poles, and copper toll circuits will be built 
to Warsaw, Carthage, Nauvoo and 


* Keokuk. 


Harpin, Itt.—The Pike County Tele- 
phone Co. will soon occupy new office 
quarters. E. D. Glandon, president of the 
company, has been completing plans for 
the construction of a modern brick and 
tile building to be used by the company, 
and for other office and residence pur-. 
poses. 

Creston, Iowa.—With the receipt of 
five carloads of telephone poles, the Cres- 
ton Mutual Telephone Co. has commenced 
a $15,000 improvement campaign, George 
E. Atkinson, secretary and manager, an- 
nounced recently. Rural lines of the com- 
pany will be thoroughly overhauled and 
old poles will be replaced, he stated. The 
company’s line network covers Union 
county and extends into Adair and Madi- 
son counties. 


New men have been added to the service 
department to aid with the project. They 
will keep working until the snow forces 
them to stop, the manager thought. 

The five-car shipment contained 1,301 
poles, averaging 260 poles to the car. Two 
other carloads of poles have already been 
placed over the county. 

Boston, Mass.—At its regular monthly 
appropriation meeting on June 24 the 
executive committee of the New England 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. authorized the 
expenditure of $2,742,790 for new con- 
struction and improvements in _ plant, 
necessary to meet the demand for service. 
Including this authorization the specific 
commitment of the company for plant ex- 
penditures this year is $32,474,040. 

For Maine the appropriation aggregates 
$191,296: for New Hampshire, $159,743; 
Vermont, $56,492: Massachusetts, $2,144,- 
286; Rhode Island, $190,973. 


Of the amount just authorized, $676,635 
is appropriated for central office equip- 
ment, $551,477 for exchange lines, $115,- 
476 for toll lines, $218,805 for buildings, 
$150,002 for station equipment, and $1,020,- 





Plants and Systems 


450 to cover the total cost of hundreds of 
routine additions to plant in all parts oi 
the company’s territory during July. 


MARSHALL, Minn.—The Tri-State Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. recently revealed 
plans for constructing a new telephone 
building at Marshall and installing new 
switching equipment. The total cost will 
approximate $100,000, and as Marshall 
supervises service in nine surrounding 
counties, besides one-half of Cottonwood 
and Jackson counties, the new office and 
operating equipment will require special 
arrangement to properly serve the entire 
territory. The cutover to the new system 
is expected to be made in November of 
this year. 

St. Louis, Mo.—The Southwestern Bell 
Telephone Co. is constructing a modern 
toll building in St. Louis which will cost 
approximately $1,000,000. Cut stone and 
granite work will be used in the architec- 
ture of this building. 

HeEMINGFoRD, Nes.—The MHemingford 
Telephone Co. recently purchased some 
real estate for $1,050 in Hemingford, upon 
which a modern brick building will be 
erected which will not only house the tele- 
phone office, but also an apartment for the 
manager. The new brick building will 
cover a block, placing the telephone office 
in a much more centrally-located position 
and will add greatly to the appearance 01 
Hemingford. Construction will begin at 
an early date, according to plans recently 
announced by the company. 

New York, N. Y.—The board of di 
rectors of the New York Telephone Co. 
authorized the expenditure of $11,637,280 
for new construction throughout the state 
at the regular monthly meeting held June 
25, according to an announcement made 
by J. S. McCulloh, president. This brings 
the total appropriations since the begin 
ning of the year to $61,858, of which $51, 
620,245 has been provided for the extet- 
sion of facilities in the New York metro 
politan area. 

Serma, N. C—The American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. recently purchased 
a lot in Selma for the purpose of erecting 
a new office to house its repeater toll 
equipment. 


Apa, Ox10.—Construction of three new 
telephone trunk lines from Ada to Lima 
and three from Ada to Alger has bee? 
started by the Utilities Service Co., owner 
of the telephone exchange in this vicinity. 
It is believed that the new lines will be 
completed by the latter part of the sum 
mer. 


Biurrton, Oxn10.—Work on a $50,000 
improvement project launched last spriné 
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Rates 10 cents per word, payable in advance. Minimum charge $2.00 for 20 words or less. 











“REBUILT” TELEPHONE 
APPARATUS 


and exchange equipment Saves you 30 
to 50 per cent—quality and efficiency 
guaranteed. 


EVERYTHING YOU NEED 


for the installation and operation of a 
complete exchange—Magneto or Cen- 
tral Energy. 


TWENTY YEARS’ SUCCESSFUL 
OPERATION 


of our “Rebuilt” Equipment Depart- 
ment puts it past the experimental 
stage. Ask for our Free No. 78 Bar- 
gain Bulletin. 


ADDRESS 


“Rebuilt” Equipment Department 


Premier [leriric Lompany 
Chicago, Ill. 


“REBUILT” when connected with 
PREMIER means something. 








RECONSTRUCTED EQUIPMENT 


Holtzer-Cabot 1600 ohm Non self-con- 

SR SOS nocccseddCassbwese 6 - 1.00 
Chicago Tel. Supply Co. 50 line capacity 

magneto Swbd. equipped with 25 self 

restoring combine line drops and jacks 

and 10 complete cord Ckts. with ring 

RE EN Te 6k asec esesnaaviednenne 125.00 
Kellogg No. 97 C. B. desk sets complete 

with straight line steel signal sets @ $ 7.00 
Kellogg No. 30A combine line drops and 

jaGee, OOF Girip GE 16: QDicccsscccces 11.50 
Monarch 100 ohm combine line drops 

and jacks, per strip of 5 
Kellogg No. 301A combine line drops and 

SOG. DOP GHGD GE BG Diiicccccccceses 7.50 
Western Elec. No. 293 C. B. Straight line 

wood hotel sets @ 
Stromberg or Leich Local Battery trans- 

mitters with mouthpiece @ ......... 1.00 
Reliable Elec. 1 amp Wood Fuses, same 

as Cook No. AT. Distance between 

shoulders 4% inches, per 100........ 3.50 


Write for Bulletins 
REBUILT ELECTRIC EQUIPMENT CO. 
1910 West 2ist Str., Pilsen Station, 
Chicago, Il. 











The advertisers on this 
page will render you 
prompt, efficient service 








HAVE YOU ANY OLD TELE- 
PHONE EQUIPMENT 
TO BUY OR SELL? 


Teen try the “Opportunities” page in 
TELEPHONY for it will give you 
guick and pleasing results, as the fol- 
lowing letter from the Manteca Tele- 
bhone Co., Manteca, Calif., testifies: 


“Enclosed please find check in payment of 
imveice for classified advertisement. Had 
Sne results from the advertisement as is 
esual in good old TELEPHONY.” 


We receive many similar letters 
every day. 





WHY DON’T YOU GIVE IT A TRIAL? 











TELEPHONES repaired and ex- 
changed. New and slightly used equip- 
ment for sale. Telephone properties 
listed for sale. Send for Price List 
and sample mouth-pieces. 


TELEPHONE REPAIR SHOP 
1760 Lunt Ave., Chicago, III. 

















FOR SALE 








POSITIONS WANTED 


IOWA MAN—Watrts short time jobs, 
switchboard, cable or other telephone 
work. Geo. A. Bishton, Box 645, Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa. 








PERMANENT POSITION WANTED 
—By married man as manager or line- 
man, with nine years’ experience. Pre- 
fer western Iowa or Nebraska. Best 
reference. Address 7787, care of TELE- 
PHONY. 





FOR SALE—200 slightly used op- 
erators’ chairs, $2.50 to $3.50. Porce- 
lain Knobs, 2 groove, $10.00 per 1000. 
4 groove, $20.00 per 1000. A large 
quantity of Gray 3-slot pay-stations. 
Address 

TELEPHONE REPAIR SHOP 








1760 Lunt Ave., Chicago 








FOR SALE—“Wireless” Cable Test- 
ers, new, guaranteed, $18.50. Why pay 
more? Electric Specialty Co., Box 645, 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 








WANTED TO BUY 





WANTED—A half, three-quarter or 
million dollar phone or power plant in 
Missouri, Kansas, Iowa or Nebraska. 
Wire or write M. S. Glenn, Mountain 
Grove, Missouri. 








POSITION WANTED—Reliable and 
competent man desires work as cable 
splicer. Best references. Address Cable 
Splicer, 524 Miami St., Wabash, Ind. 








TO OBTAIN the Right 
Man for your require- 
ments, an “Opportunity’s” 
advertisement will place 
him in touch with you. 














STROMBERG- 
CARLSON 
SWITCHBOARD PARTS 


S.C.No.4drops complete ..... $ .75 
S.C.No.4drop coils only...... 35 
S.C.No.11-A repeating coils... 2.00 
S.C. No.13-A repeating coils... 2.10 
S.C. No.12-A repeating coils... 4.00 
S.C. No.17-A impedance coils.. 1.80 
S.C. No.19 2-MF condensers.. .50 
S.C. No.6 cord weights........ .20 
S.C. No.2-C operators’ breast 
a ne ce thabedne 5.00 


No. 190 and 200 type relays. 


(prices on request) 


Buckeye 
Telephone & Supply 
Company 


1432 So. Parsons Ave., 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 











' TELEPHONY | 


INCLUDING 
AUTOMATIC 
SWITCHING 
SMITH 


_ 





If a man is to succeed in the busi- 
ness world today he must be “worthy 
of his hire.” 


So it is with books. They also must 
give the reader his money’s worth. 


In offering ‘““‘Telephony, Including Au- 
tomatic Switching,” for sale. its pub- 
lishers have arranged an excellent col- 
lection of helpful information and data 
fully illustrated and up-to-date for 
the telephone man. 

TELEPHONY, including 
MATIC SWITCHING, is written by 
Arthur Bessey Smith, E. E. Automatic 
switching is certainly being rapidly 
adopted, and the construction of every 
switch, relay and contractor in the 
whole range of automatic devices is 
clearly presentable. 

Pocket size, bound in Leatherette, 
Gold Stamping, 500 pages. 268 illustra- 
tions and Wiring Diagrams. Price $2.50 


TELEPHONY PUBLISHING CORP. 


608 So. Dearbern St., Chicago 
Telephone—Wahbash 8604-8605 


AUTO- 











Mentioning TELEPHONY makes it a better paper. 
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Valua' —rlant— Inductive 
Expert es Ceunsel fer Utilities 


JAY G. MITCHELL 


TELEPHONE ENGINEER 
Member A. I. E. E. 
Member W. 8. E. 


1509 South Park Ave., Springfield, Ill. 











Frank F. Fowle & Co. 


Electrical and Mechanical 
ENGINEERS 


221 North La Salle St. CHICAGO 











THE BOWDLE SYSTEM 
Always shows you where you stand. 
We have solved the bookkeeping prob- 
lem of a large number of companies. 








Write us about our 
monthly audit. 


+ Bowdle Accounting Systems 
Cerro Gordo, Illinois 





‘ 








SPOONER & MERRILL, Inc. 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
Specialists in Public Utilities 
TraLerposs - ELECTRIC - GAS 
WATER - RAILWAY 
Valuation—Examinations—Engineering 


CHICAGO, ILLINOKS 
20 No. Wacker Drive 











During recent years 
I have been privileged 
to appraise Telephone 
Exchanges all over the 
United States. The 
list totals 750. Would 
you like to avail your- 


J KIOMNS?, 


* TELEPHONE 





y self of my services? 
Bney cee 1035-6 Lemcke 
INDIANAPOLIS Building 











CONSULTING TELEPHONE ENGINEERS 
W. ©. POLK J. W. WOPAT 


Plans, Estimates and Re 
Appraisal and Supervision 


Can arrange a moderate amount of 
financing 


406 W. 34th St. Kansas City, Mo. 











W. H. CRUMB 


Telephone Engineer 


§ South Clinton St. Chicago 














J. G. WRAY & CO. 


Telephone Engineers 


Specialists in Appraisals, Rate Surveys, 
Financial Investigations, Organization, 


and Operation of Telephone Companies 
J. G. Wray, Fellow A. I. E 
Cyrus G. Hill 
2130 Bankers Bldg., Chicago 

















TELEPHONY 


by the Bluffton Telephone Co. is ; “ogres- 
ing rapidly and will probably be coi ‘eted 
before the close of summer. Ne. ele- 
phones are being placed in the houies of 
subscribers and new line routes made. The 
improvement projct was begun afier the 
Utilities Service Corp. of Ohio had taken 
over ownership of the Bluffton company. 

CeLina, Ou10.—Extensive changes have 
been made on the telephone exchange and 
offices of the Celina & Mercer County 
Telephone Co. at this place. The ex- 
change and offices are located in th .ich- 
ardson Building. Two additional ms 
have been leased and Manager iaul R. 
Christy will have his private office ‘1 the 
front room and his two assistants, Misses 
Metzner and Puthoff, in the adjacent 
room. 

Dexter, Mo.—The Southeast Miissouri 
Telephone Co. recently purchased site 
for the purpose of erecting a new  -le- 
phone building, to house its exchange and 
equipment. 


Miscellaneous. 


FARNHAMVILLE, Iowa. — Farnhan lle 
Mutual Telephone Co. recently installed a 
switchboard in its local office. 


CLAFLIN, Kans.—The Claflin Telep. one 
Exchange was recently sold to the Wes-ern 
Power, Light & Telephone Co. of Salina. 
It is proposed to discontinue the Beaver 
exchange of the Claflin company and kan- 
dle the business of that territory out of 
the Claflin offices. 

FREDONIA, Kans.—The Western Power 
Light & Telephone Co., with headquarters 
in Salina, which owns and_ operates, 
through its subsidiaries, 160 telephc ie ex- 
changes in Kansas, Nebraska, Iowa, Okla- 
homa, Missouri, and Texas, recently added 
the Kansas Home Telephone Co., ci: Em- 
poria, to its system. The entire group 
now has a total of 55,740 customers, in- 
cluding the patrons of the Kansas Home 
company. The general office of the Kan- 
sas Home company is now located at Sa- 
lina, with district offices in Fredonia. 

NEWARK, Onto—The Newark Tele- 
phone Co. will abandon the use oi the 
sub-exchange plant on North street and 
its west sub-exchange on Maholm street and 
serve subscribers formerly connected to 
those exchanges from the new centra ex- 
change at 66 North Fourth street. Since 
the new central exchange was com.,..eted, 
the company has been installing add. onal 
equipment to take care of the connections 
of the two sub-exchanges. The cui-over 
was made June 11, with a minimim of 
confusion. 

Hurry, S. D.—The Central Wes: s’ub- 
lic Service Co., which owns and operates 
the telephone company here, is beine fp: ti- 
tioned by residents of Hurley for new 
lines and equipment. The equipment now 
in use was installed a decade ago by the 
Steninger Telephone Co. ,after being in 
use in Parker several years. 

Antico, Wts.— With the comp!*-ion 
of the reorganization of the Antigo ’ - 
phone Co., that company will go «i Df 
existence, as far as the name is conc 2d, 
and will be succeeded by the Latgiade 
Telephone Co., of which Walter J. G "on, 
president and general manager of the pre:- 
ent company, will be president and gene:... 
manager. 

The new company, in addition t the 
Antigo exchange, also owns the Mi: ary 
Road Telephone Co., the Phlox Telep! 
Co., and the Neff Switch Telephone co. 
The company will have outstanding 3 *5,000 
in first mortgage gold bonds, $25,000 in 
7 ‘per cent preferred stock, and 500 shares 
of no par common stock, making it the 
largest individually owned telephone com- 
pany in this state. 





Mentioning TELEPHONY makes it a better paper. 
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Western Telephone 
Directory Co. 


A Telephone Directory Ad- 
vertising Sales Organization 
Main Office: Telephone Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 


Wichita, Kan. Chicago 
816 Brown Bidg. 100 W. Monroe 






































ACCOUNTING 


HERDRICH a x 
Certified Public Accow.. 


Specializing on Public Utilities 
901-7 Continental Bank Bldg. 


Indianapolis, Indiana 

















Universal Insulate. 


will support your drop wires 

to your entire satisfaction 

and at a minimum c¢s 

Are you a user? Samples 

free on request. 

Universal Specialty Co. 
711 Poplar Street 
Terre Haute, Ind. 


























Creosoted 


CEDAR POLES 


Prompt Shipment via Rail or Water 


CASCADE TIMBER O. 


822 Tacoma Building Tacoma, Wash‘ 




















SWITCHBOARD LAMPS 


NILCO LAMP WORKS, INC., Emporium, Ponnsylvania 














CONSULTING 


Telephone Engineer 
GARRISON BABCOCK 
Tel. E.L. 3149 503 White Building 
SEATTLE WASHINGTON 














NAUGLE POLES 


Northern and Western Cedar 


iivigedeer Siam me ela) 


NAUGLE POLE & TIE CO. 


59 Fast Madison St., Chicago 
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Republic Appraisal Company, Inc. 
Seaborn N. Vines, Pres. 

John C, Larkin, Vice-Pres. 
Specialists in valuation, engineering, 
management and accounting 
for telephone a 

General Offices 
Chamber of Commeres Bldg. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
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